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| love Oberlin! 


But | also love uncovering new parts of the world, hosting dinner and folk singing parties, drinking 
good Armenian coffee on Saturday mornings, and traveling to see loved ones. As a young alumna, | 
need to budget to make any of the things | love happen. That’s why I’m so excited by 


The Oberlin Trustee Challenge 


It’s simple: 
¢ Make a multi-year recurring gift of at least $25 each year 
¢ Oberlin’s Trustees donate $500 to the area of greatest need 


That’s all there is to it. 


By setting up a recurring gift that fits my nonprofit, returned-Peace Corps-volunteer, legal 
aid-sized budget, | can give back to the school | love. And this simple recurring gift gets a $500 
boost. Plus, it’s totally paperless, so Oberlin won’t have to send me reminders or requests, 
which means my gift is also a win for the environment. 


So what are you waiting for? Take The Oberlin Trustee Challenge today. 
You're going to love how easy it is! 


Setting up a recurring gift is ee 
easy at our secure giving page: % 6 PARTICIPATE 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


INSPIRATION AT THE SUMMIT 


WAS HONORED TO REPRESENT OBERLIN ON JANUARY 16 AT THE COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY 
Summit meeting at the White House. The participants—President Barack Obama and 
the First Lady, other college and university presidents, top government officials, and 
leaders from the business and nonprofit sectors—gathered to focus on the challenges 
faced by lower income students in getting into and graduating from college. 

The president and Michelle Obama spoke, as did many other members of the 
administration, including Education Secretary Arne Duncan. The speakers covered the 
spectrum of the process of getting into college—admissions and aid, pipeline programs, and 
academic support and development. 

There was broad agreement on several key points. Higher education is an indispensable 
pillar of our democracy, our economy, and our way of life. Our country must affirm the 
value of higher education as an important national priority and make sure that access to a 
quality college education is a viable option for every student seeking a degree. 

But achieving those goals will not be easy. We learned that only 9 percent of those born 
into the lowest quartile of American families from 1979 to 1982 attended and graduated 
from college. We also were reminded of the significant barriers that exist for many students 
in public high schools. I recall hearing that an average urban public high school has only one 
counselor for more than 1,000 students—and that person advises students on issues such as 
truancy and family problems in addition to providing college counseling. By comparison, 
the national average is one counselor for every 470 high school students. 

The summit has special resonance for me because of Oberlin’s history and our funda- 
mental belief in providing worthy students, regardless of their socio-economic circum- 
stances, with access to our educational excellence. 

To that end, we recently partnered with Raise Labs, a new program that provides micro- 
scholarships to students at urban public schools. And we have extraordinary ongoing commit- 
ments to the Posse Foundation; the Robinson Scholars, our scholarship program for Oberlin 
High School students; Questbridge; and the Ninde Scholars Program, which provides 
academic enrichment and college-preparation services to young people in Oberlin. 

Our commitment to financial aid—the overwhelming majority of our students receive 
need-based financial aid—rivals that of any peer institution. The faculty, staff, and students 
who work in Oberlin’s K-12 schools and elsewhere strengthen potential applicants to this and 
other colleges and universities. Every day, I meet or hear from alumni who are dedicating 
their lives to K-12 education and helping prospective college students who face barriers. 

At Oberlin, we also have highly dedicated faculty members who work, along with our 
academic support, residential life, and other staff members, to ensure that our students 
succeed once they are admitted. 

I was inspired by the summit. I know that all of us share the goal of ensuring that Oberlin 
continues to open doors for students from lower income families. That is why our comprehen- 
sive campaign, Oberlin Illuminate, highlights scholarships and financial aid as its top priority. 
Even small amounts can make a huge difference in the lives of students. Thanks to the many 
of you who contribute, whether through the senior gift, the faculty and staff ca mp 


aign, or the 
Annual Fund, to help make this vision of access 


. and opportunity a reality. While we all realize 
that there is so much work to be done—by all of us—we can take pride in what we have done 
and will do at Oberlin. | 


MARVIN KrRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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Could This 


Place Change 
Your Life? 


Foresight Leadership & 
Sustainability Initiative 
@ Oberlin College 


This summer, high school 
students from across the 
country will put 
Oberlin at the epicenter 
of a new, sustainability- 
oriented leadership 
development pipeline. 


An experiential learning 
opportunity as unique as 
the institution hosting it. 


July 20 - August 2, 2014 
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ON TARGET 


lancing at the photograph of the Kuzawa 

family (“Caught in the Crossfire,” Winter 
2014), I was stunned and saddened to see what 
the article was really about. Surely this picture 
represents a morally reprehensible view of 
managing human conflict. Does anyone 
seriously believe that gun-toting parents will 
make playgrounds safer? For me it only 
illustrates the old adage, “might makes right.” 

Having known my physician uncle to have 

been gunned down many years ago, I wonder 
how many more Sandy Hooks it will take “til 
we know that too many people (children) have 
died?” I hope that some day we will know the 
answer is not “blowing in the wind,” but in 
ourselves. 


BRAIN RHINESMITH 75 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


he Oberlin Rescue is an interesting case to 

cite, as it was in the article. We do have a 
constitutional right to bear arms...and the 
moral duty to oppose laws that are immoral. 

I can find no record regarding whether 
those who participated in rescuing John Price, 
a fugitive slave, were armed, but they certainly 
used force to break into a hotel to free him after 
peaceful negotiations broke down. 

Interesting conundrum. 


LORRAINE ROSAL’70 
Hopkinton, N.H. 


was sickened to read Harlan Spector’s 
| informative and horrifying article. I said, it 
can’t be—not in Oberlin? 1 hope the efforts for 
home rule or leasing to a nonprofit succeed. 


There’s got to be a way. 


Ann EVANS 62 
New York, NLY. 
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S pector’s article was superbly written, even 
if the title was a bit misleading. I applaud 
him for the balance he maintained through- 
out. The title issue? “The will of the people” 
is a sticking point due to the fact that one’s 
perspective on that will depends upon who 
one identifies as “the people.” It would be so 
simple to exclude the Kuzawas, not to 
mention “We the people” of the Preamble to 
the U.S. Constitution. It would be just as 
simple to exclude those who try to ignore the 
laws of the land. Neither works. 

Perhaps Obies don’t get around much— 
my guess is there are many playgrounds in 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati where 
concealed carry by law-abiding citizens is a 
good idea—but I also suspect that within the 
vocal Obie population there is a fundamental 
misunderstanding of firearms. Perhaps those 
who are frightened or offended by a visible 
sidearm are not aware that Ohio requires 
potential concealed carry licenses to docu- 
ment extensive training in firearm safety and 
handling, carefully screens all applicants’ 
backgrounds, and does not reciprocate with 
states that have lesser requirements. Perhaps 
those against concealed carry are also 
unaware that it’s those who are not licensed 
who commit crimes with firearms, and those 
who are licensed and carrying who are able 
to protect themselves and others. Yet these 
are the facts. 

My favorite example of the value of a 
handgun is the mall shooting last year where 
a bystander decided against firing his 
handgun because he could not take the shot 
without risking injury to others around the 
shooter, but the shooter saw the bystander’s 
handgun and promptly took his own life, 
ending the rampage. Now in my 60s, 
and with a plate and nine screws holding 
my right arm together, I’m less able to defend 
myself from an assailant than I used to be. 
I’m also aware that when seconds count, 
the police are minutes away. After much 
careful consideration—including 25 years as 
a Quaker—I’ve chosen to say no to those 
who would use force against me and mine, 
and to do so with deadly force when there 
are no other survival options. Further, as a 
friend and neighbor to many, I can think of a 
whole playground full of reasons why | 
might be carrying when I take my grandchil- 


dren to one. 


Noe TAYLOR 73 
Columbus, Ind. 


Obereactions 


G ood luck, Oberlin, in your struggle 

against gun rights activists’ exaggerated 
ideas about second amendment rights. The loose 
gun laws they sponsor provide cover for 
criminal organizations. My bumper sticker states 
“US Guns Arm Mexican Drug Gangs.” 


JOHN TANNER’51 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


saw Professor Robert Bosch’s wondrous work 

Starry Starry Night and said to myself, I want 
this in my HOME! Using his understanding of 
the visual world via mathematics, and added to 
the creative sensibility of an artist, he has created 
2-D and 3-D images that are so exciting. 

I also visited his website (www.dominoart. 
com), where he provides the schematics to 
construct images (for free) to teachers for 
classroom projects. Professor Bosch would be 
interested to know I plan to use the schematic for 
myself. Yes, when my husband retires this year, 
together with friends, we will gather over glasses 
of wine to recreate Lincoln during the bitter cold 
nights in Minnesota! Thank you for sharing your 
creations with us young and old. 


KAIMAY YUEN TERRY 62 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WINK GETS NOD 

An amazing story, and a great profile on one of the 
greatest gifts a school can give its students—a 
caring, dedicated, and smart athletics director who 
is already putting Oberlin athletics on the map 


(“Coach Wink Hangs Tough”). I’m proud to know 
Nat (Natalie Winkelfoos) and call her a friend. 


JuLrE SMITH DOLCEMASCHIO (PARENT 16) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CORRECTION 

In the Summer 2013 OAM, we attached an 
incorrect pronoun to Addison C. Teng ’11. 
Addison is a he. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 
1089; or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 


Around Tappan Square 


Oberlin currently has three improv theater troupes—Primitive Streak (which began as a winter-term project in 1989 and boasts 
Ed Helms as an alumnus) and Sunshine Scouts (founded in 1999), both long-form improv practitioners; and the short-form Kid Business (which started as OBehave 


and grew out of a 2009 ExCo class.) All three troupes came together for a triple-bill performance at the Cat in the Cream during November's Parents Weekend, 
where the Oberlin Alumni Magazine caught up with them. 


New Deans 
On Board 


The Oberlin College Board of 
Trustees recently confirmed the 
appointments of two new 
academic deans, 


in the Conservatory of Music, 


and in the College of 


Arts and Sciences. 

‘Both are exceptional 
individuals whom I am 
confident will be innovative in 
their leadership roles,” says 


Oberlin President Marvin 


Krislov. “The elected faculty 
search committees unanimously 
endorsed both of these candi- 
dates as their first choices, and I 
thank the committees for their 
superb and extensive work.” 

Kalyn has been at Oberlin 
since 2005 as associate dean of 
the conservatory and its top 
officer for academic affairs. 
Among many other achieve- 
ments, she led a team of faculty 
and administrators in creating 
the Creativity & Leadership 
Project, a cross campus 


initiative dedicated to fostering 


entrepreneurship among 
students in the college and 
conservatory. 

Elgren comes to Oberlin 
from Hamilton College, where 
he is currently a professor of 
chemistry. He has served as 
diversity officer and associate 
dean there, working closely with 
the vice president of academic 
affairs and dean of faculty, as 
well as with other senior officers, 
faculty, and trustees ona variety 
of initiatives. Read more on 


both deans at oberlin.edu/oam. 


Kalyn, left, 
and Elgren, 
above. 


Noted: 


A transformative gift of 
$1.5 million from the Eric & 
Jane Nord Family Fund has 
established an endowed 
position—one dedicated 
to public education—at 
the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum. Creation of the 
Eric & Jane Nord Family 
Curator of Education 
secures the museum's 
mission of providing 
exemplary art education 
and exciting programs to 
the Lorain County region 
for generations to come. 
“The Nord family has 
been among the mu- 
seum’'s greatest benefac 
tors for many decades,” 
says Museum Director 
Andria Derstine. “Indeed, 


the Nord gallery on the 
museums north side was 
named by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Nord, Mr. and Mrs. 
Evan Nord, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Ignat, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Ignat in 
memory of Walter and 
Virginia Nord, and Nord 
family members have long 
supported significant 
AMAM projects and 
programs.” 


Lorraine 
Manz, 
associate 
professor 
of singing 
at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, has been unanimous- 
ly elected to membership 


in the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 
Established in 1945, the 
academy consists of 
nationally recognized voice 
experts and teachers of 
singing, as well as 
esteemed performers of 
classical and contempo- 
rary commercial music, 
noted authors, and voice 
science researchers. The 
academy consists of only 
30 members, and all 
members are admitted 
solely by invitation. 


The college held a daylong 
symposium on the issue of 
divestment in February. 


Eight speakers were 

part of two panels. The 
first examined endow- 
ment investment, goals 
of investment strategies, 
obstacles to divestment, 
and socially responsible 
investment. The second 
explored, among other 
topics, the complicated 
legacy of divestment in 
South Africa in the 

1970s, the liberal values 
at stake in social change, 
and divestment as a 
strategy for social 
change. “The symposium 
is one way for Oberlin 
College to do what 
institutions of higher 
learning should do: explore 
difficult issues from a 
variety of perspectives,” 
says Joyce Babyak, acting 
dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


The Alumni Association feted Oberlin’s 64 midyear graduates— those graduating in December and after winter 
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Cool Breeze 


Around Tappan Square 


Kendal Turns 


Twenty 


Kendal isn’t just at Oberlin — it’s of it. 
By Lisa Chiu » Photographs by Tanya Rosen-Jones 97 


« 


YOU'LL HAVE TO KEEP UP. I WALK FAST, SAYS 
Fran Cooper, a former administrative assistant at 


Oberlin College. “I may be 84 but I only have one speed.” 


Cooper represents many of the active residents and 
staff at Kendal at Oberlin, a retirement community 
that celebrated its 20th anniversary in 2013 and 
remains a vibrant asset to both the college and town. 

Resident Dick Baznik, who interviewed dozens of 
residents and staff members for his recently published 
book, History of Kendal at Oberlin, refers to his project 
as “history that talks back.” 

Kendal at Oberlin began with informal conversa- 
tions in the mid-1980s. When George Simpson, a 
sociology and anthropology professor, retired from the 
college after four decades of service, he and his wife, 
Eleanor, wanted to remain in town but found no 
retirement community options available. A group of 
community leaders that met regularly at the Oberlin 
Inn lamented the situation. 

Soon afterward, Karl Heiser ’26 convened a group 
that included college administrators and community 
activists to develop a retirement community in town. 
They researched various retirement centers and 
decided on the Quaker-based Kendal model. 

“Kendal would not be here were it not for Oberlin 
College,” says Baznik, vice president emeritus at Case 
Western Reserve University. “The college’s fingerprints 
are all over this place.” 

Kendal’s proximity to the college is an important 
draw for its residents, who include musicians, 
academics, ambassadors, artists, and scientists. They 
audit classes at the college, attend conservatory 
concerts, volunteer at the art museum, and support 
athletics events. 

“This is the kind of place where you cannot not be 
engaged in the community,” says Barbara Thomas, 
CEO of Kendal at Oberlin. Kendal attracts people who 
want to be active and involved, including the resident 
who carries an oxygen tank to city council meetings. 

Nearly 40 percent of the residents have a previous 
connection to Oberlin College, including emeriti 
faculty and alumni, according to Maggie Stark, Kendal 


at Oberlin’s director of marketing and admission. 


Esther Hunt ’29, the oldest resident at Kendal, 
turned 103 on Valentine’s Day. After attending 
Oberlin’s kindergarten primary training program, she 
spent 35 years as a kindergarten teacher. 


“TI came to Oberlin because I knew people there and I 


was completely sold on their idea of learning by doing 
and through experience,” she says. “I believe you can 
never stop learning.” 

Jim Sunshine ’46, has lived at Kendal since 2005. 
After his wife died, the retired deputy executive editor 
of the Providence Journal found himself alone in a big 
house in Rhode Island with little to do besides chop 
wood and tend to his garden. He visited retirement 


centers, including a “fancy high-rise” in Massachusetts, 


but found them to be too quiet. 

Today, Sunshine enjoys the lively atmosphere of 
Kendal at Oberlin, where he attends lectures and 
mini-courses taught by Oberlin professors and 
listening to conservatory students who come to 
perform. The World War II veteran also audits classes 
at the college. Recently, he took Ben Schiff’s politics 
course, War, Weapons & Arms Control, and was 
delighted when asked to deliver a lecture on his own 
war experiences. “I never thought I’d lecture at 
Oberlin,” he says. 

Unlike Sunshine, Dick Baznik did not attend 
Oberlin. Neither did his wife, Donna, although her 
father and sister were both alumni. The Bazniks were 
intrigued by Kendal at Oberlin after visiting friends 
there. Donna, a longtime librarian at the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement’s day care program, was sold 
on Kendal’s Early Learning Center. Dick was attracted 


to the active environment close to the Oberlin campus. 


Baznik, chair of the Kendal at Oberlin residents’ 
website committee, points out its online calendar. 
Comparing it to other retirement community calen- 
dars, he notes that many of them averaged seven 
events, where Kendal at Oberlin displayed 173 listings, 
including concerts, lectures, art exhibits, exercise 
programs, bridge nights, and movies, 

“And that was just January,” Baznik says. “That’s a 
down month!” = 


LISA CHIU IS A WRITER AND EDITOR IN CLEVELAND 
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Thought Process 


WELL-ROT WORKS For her series, 


and as inspiration Hieronymus Bosch. The San Francisco Mu 


called Fallen, New York photographer Tanya Marcuse '86 takes as subject matter the Garden of Eden after Adam and Eve's expulsion, 
seum of Modern Art and the George Eastman House acquired works from Fallen for their permanent 


collections, and selections from the series are on view at the Brattleboro (Vt.) Museum and Art Center through June 22, 2014. For more info: www.tanyamarcuse.com 
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Recent Releases 


Debtors’ Prison: The Politics of Austerity Versus 
Possibility 

Robert Kuttner ‘65 

ALFRED A. KNOPF, 2013 


DEBTORS’ 


Kuttner, cofounder and coeditor of The American 
Prospect magazine and a distinguished senior fellow 
at Demos (a think tank heavy on Oberlin alumni), 
takes on the notion that austerity is the answer to 
economic turmoil abroad and at home in this, his 
10th book. In fact, he argues, austerity measures will 


only accelerate the downward spiral of economic 
collapse. Reaching back to the bankruptcy of 
Robinson Crusoe writer Daniel Defoe 300 years ago, 
Kuttner shows that buttressing the little guy instead 
of bailing out the too-big-to-fail isn’t just a matter of 
compassion or politics, but of keeping the entire 


ROBERT KUTTNER 


economy aloft. He might not change the mind of a 
conservative, but he’ll certainly inform the progres- 


JIN! 


MAGAZINE 


Fallen No. 484, 2013 


sive’s argument against austerity. 


Make Me a Mother: 
A Memoir 


Suzanne Paola ‘80, 
(writing under the pen 
name Susanne Antonetta) 
W.W. NORTON & 

COMPANY, 2014 

In her first memoir, the 
well-reviewed Body 
Toxic: An Environmental 
Memoir, Paola/Antonet- 
ta set out to document 
the impact on her body 
of the many chemicals 
that made their way into 
her New Jersey child- 
hood. In Make Me a 
Mother, she explores her 
adoption of a 6-month- 
old son from South 
Korea. Her line from the 
latter makes perfect 
sense: "Biology to me 
always smacked a little 
of bait-and-switch.” 


x David Novak 


Japanoise: Music 

at the Edge 

of Circulation 

David Novak ‘92 

DUKE UNIVERSITY 

PRESS, 2013 

An assistant professor of 
music at UC Santa 
Barbara, Novak uses 
years of field work in 
basements from Toronto 
to San Francisco to 
Osaka to piece together 
the story of Noise, both 
the underground music 
style and the “productive 
miscommunications” 
resulting from the 
dissemination of media 
in a highly connected 
world. And don't worry: 
Novak still isn’t exactly 
sure what defines the 


former, either 


21st Century Lyrical 
Clarinet Concertos 
Eleanor Weingartner ‘83 
URTEXT DIGITAL 
CLASSICS, 2013 

The three concertos 
that comprise this 
disc—all composed in 
this century, all 
recorded commercially 
for the first time—are 
from three different 


regions of the Americas. 


What else binds them 
together, according 
to Weingartner, is that 


"each displays lyrical 


and dramatic elements 
that characterize 
clarinet music in the 
first two centuries 

of the instrument's 


existence.” 


THICKER 
THAN WATER 


Siblings and their Relations 
1780-1920 


Thicker than Water: 
Siblings and 

their Relations, 
1780-1920 

Leonore Davidoff ‘53 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, 2013 

The paperback edition 
of the 2012 book by 
Davidoff, emeritus 
professor of sociology 
at the University of 
Essex, Thicker than 
Water examines a 
relationship often 
neglected in scholarly 
studies, "They often 
figure in modern fiction 
and film,” Davidoff 


writes. “Yet in academic 


and professional 
analysis, siblings until 
recently remained an 


absent presence. 


Thought Process 


(Re)considering 


Career 


SINCE THE ECONOMIC DOWNTURN 
that began in 2007, commentators 
have tried to make sense of how 
college “pays off” and which career 
fields are “best buys.” Boutique online 
college rankings, such as The Daily 
Beast’s “Worst Return on Investment,” 
exploit the public’s preoccupation 
with lists and rankings. Federal 
expectations mount for colleges to 
report “outcomes,” and the College 
Affordability and Transparency 
Center offers a “College Scorecard” 

at www.WhiteHouse.gov. 

Our current students and recent 
graduates have grown up hearing 
terms like layoffs, shutdowns, 
downsizing, and under-employment, 
and they’ve been told they will be the 
first generation of Americans that 
will do less well (whatever that 
means) than their parents. Does such 
talk engender the hope they need to 
launch? Does it inculcate a can-do 
attitude and sense of self-confidence? 

After observing 30 years of 
cynicism on the liberal arts “value 
proposition,” I have never seen a 
more opportune, if ironic, moment 
for it. Precisely at the moment the 
loudest voices are questioning its very 
relevance based on shallow assess- 
ments and inherently flawed analyses, 
this form of higher learning has never 
been better positioned to demon- 
strate and illustrate its value as our 
graduates enter the world. 

It falls to us to reinforce the case 
for what Oberlin offers: an excellent 
liberal arts education and a world- 
renowned conservatory of music. It’s 
great that college leaders extol its 
virtues, but the voices we need right 
now are those of our students and 
recent graduates, as they vie to find a 
place in that “real world.” But there’s 
an intervening problem: Many are 
paralyzed and intimidated by the 


noise, the incessantly narrow 


messages of media, the cautionary 
tales they hear, and the myths and 
misinformation they find online 
about how to find their way. 

How might they free themselves 
from this negativity? We should see 
this as an opportunity. 

We know our students have the 
capacity to make their cases. We have 
seen the strength and hard work they 
bring to the college experience— 
their academic efforts, their perfor- 
mances, the amazing extra-curricu- 
lars, the principled stands they take. 
As acommunity we need to help 
students know the world of work, to 
understand the fundamental 
psychology of interview and selection 
paradigms, and be fully prepared to 
surmount the inherent challenges of 
getting hired and striking out on 
their own. We need to cultivate in 
them the ability to demonstrate their 
inner strength and self-confidence, 
and express their intellectual and 
emotional perspectives. 

Now more than ever, human 
resources—sometimes called “talent 
identification” —departments are 
valuing skills like flexibility, complex 
problem solving, adaptability, 
teamwork, capacity to work globally 
(.e., language skills and cultural 
awareness), and the ability to view 
problems and opportunities from 
different perspectives. Through the 
preparation they undertake at 
Oberlin, our students can build the 
self-confidence they need to succeed 
in this new landscape. 
or rather 
whom—you already know: the 


Let me tell you what 


conservatory grad who is now in 
medical school, the English major 
turned astronomer, the religion 
major in commercial banking, the 
economics major heading up film 
projects for National Geographic, the 


German major cardiologist, the 
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bassoonist as scientific writer, the 
studio artist leading agriculture 
projects for the United Nations, the 
philosophy major who is president of 
an insurance company. Obies all. 
Outside the career fields that 

easily lend themselves to academia 
(such as life and physical sciences, 
applied mathematics, computer 
science, studio art, and music), 
Oberlin students favor cross-disci- 
plinary, multi-disciplinary, and inter- 
disciplinary studies. There are the 
different functions of work, and there 
are the varied contexts in which those 
functions take place: hence, the 
English major as managing editor for 
the Institute for Children, Poverty, 
and Homelessness. 

As the graphic suggests, liberally 
educated graduates enter all kinds of 
professions from an array of 
majors—few straight lines, lots of 
curves. How many Oberlin alumni 
recall those 1 a.m. spirited conversa- 
tions among budding economists, 
philosophers, music theorists, 
biologists, classicists, sociologists, 
violinists, and art historians 
discussing the roots of jazz, Keynes- 
ian economics, The Bluest Eye, the 
meaning of gender, new music, or the 
Flemish Renaissance? Residential 
liberal arts colleges foster these kinds 
of conversations that lead to 
well-rounded, curious, and intelli- 
gent graduates 


and employees. 

Importantly, the present national 
conversation about the relevance of a 
liberal education seems to ignore its 
“pure value proposition”: advancing 
knowledge and informing decisions 
and actions that will improve the 
human condition and our steward- 
ship of the physical world. 

How might colleges help more 
students explore and test themselves 
in the worlds of work, service, and a 
life of engagement? 

The answer is simple: a more 
engaged student life. More intern- 
ships, externships, “taste of industry” 
tours. More civic engagement, 
volunteerism, and campus leadership 
initiatives. More real-world perfor 


mance opportunities. More network 


ing, coaching, and mentoring. More 
entrepreneurship and venture grants. 
More global awareness. And we must 
find time to help students learn to 
effectively present themselves to the 
world of work. 

Oberlin alumni have been 
essential to this process already, 
offering internships, housing, 
mentorship, and even just a person to 
call to bounce ideas off of. The 
college and conservatory have 
facilitated such contacts through 
programs like Oberlin Business 
Scholars, Cole Scholars, LaunchU, 
and Associate Professor of Politics 
Eve Sandberg’s Practicum in Applied 
Research. But all alumni have 
something to offer and might not 
even realize how valuable their skills 
and their support might be to help 
our students find meaningful paths 
in their post-Oberlin lives. 

Interestingly, young alumni don’t 
need to change—they only need to be 
who they already are. 

There is a way to apply, present, 
and interview authentically. Young 
alumni must operate from a positive 
and assertive self-view. While Oberlin 
places a premium on humility, our 
students need to step up on self- 
presentation. If they shake loose from 
the trappings of disingenuous cover 
letter sentences like “I believe I am the 
ideal candidate,” and focus their 
self-promotion on making sure people 
understand who they are, what they 
believe, and how much they want to 
be significant in an enterprise larger 
than themselves, the rest will take care 
of itself. This starts with owning their 
career path. And that begins with 
enthusiasm for what could lie ahead 
(even if that isn’t clear yet), an 

audacious goal, and a willingness to 
work tirelessly to get there. 

As Oberlin alumnus and 
celebrated novelist James McBride ’79 
told 40 seniors in May 2012, “What- 


ever you do, do it deep.” a 


RICHARD T. BERMAN |S DIRECTOR Of} 
THE OBERLIN COLLEGE CAREER CENTER 
TO READ HIS RELATED ARTICLE, “HOW 
DO WE MEASURE RETURN ON 
INVESTMENT?” VISIT OBERLIN.EDU/OAM 


The Accidental Alumnus 


In Absurdistan, novelist Gary Shteyngart ’95 spoofs his 
character’s education at the fictitious (yet vaguely familiar) Accidental College. 
With Little Failure, a memoir, we get the non-fiction version. 
By Jeff Hagan ’86 « Photograph by Peter Hapak 


GARY SHTEYNGART SAYS HE PROBABLY WASN'T OBERLIN MATERIAL. 
Don’t get him wrong—he’s glad he attended the college, as it yielded 
two important events in his life: a girlfriend and, thanks to the careful 
attention of now-emeritus English professor Diane Vreuels, the start of his 
writing career. He even thinks it’s a fine school worthy of his own progeny: 
“T have a little kid—I would send him to Oberlin in a heartbeat. Because he 
would fit in fine.” But the kid’s father? Not so much. 


Not fitting in has been the Russian émigré’s métier and—a Russian 


Jewish comic novelist probably wouldn't object to the term—shtick. The 
fun he had with it in his three novels earned him wide praise, robust sales, 
and literary prizes. Shteyngart’s debut, The Russian Debutante’s Handbook, 
won the Stephen Crane First Fiction Award and gushing reviews. Absurdis- 
tan claimed the cover of the New York Times Book Review and a spot among 
its 10 best books of 2006. His most recent novel, Super Sad True Love Story, 
won the Bollinger Everyman Wodehouse Prize. In 2010, Shteyngart was 
chosen by the New Yorker as one of 20 literary luminaries under 40. 

In his novels, Shteyngart ’95 trains a (vodka?) gimlet eye on a variety of 
targets, some of which may seem a bit familiar to his Oberlin peers. Like, 
for instance, a character in Absurdistan named Jerry Shteynfarb, or a 
Midwestern institution of higher learning named Accidental College. 
Perhaps it's inevitable that someone nicknamed “Little Failure” —by his 
mother—might find solace in satire. 

The author pioneered—and sort of hijacked—the “book trailer” form, a 
short video issued by publishers to introduce readers to an author with a 
new book. Shteyngart’s videos are comically absurdist tales featuring 
famous costars like Paul Giamatti and James Franco. In the trailer for 
Shteyngart’s newest book, his 2014 memoir Little Failure, Franco plays 
Shteyngart’s husband who also produces a memoir (50 Shades of Gary) that 
far exceeds the popularity of his own. In the video, Shteyngart seems both 
bewildered by and resigned to this bizarre turn in his world. 

That pretty much describes Shteyngart in all worlds, at least as he 
portrays himself in Little Failure, a hilarious but deeply moving memoir 
that has surprised the satirist’s many fans for being heartfelt, frank, and 
even kind. The biting wit that left marks in his novels is here no less 
humorous, but much more gentle. Even assessments like his original take 
on St. Petersburg’s Hotel Mir, written in a piece for Travel + Leisure nearly a 
decade ago, come up for generous reconsideration: Perhaps it was not, 
upon further reflection, the “worst hotel in the world” 


Time hasn’t necessarily softened Shteyngart’s view of Oberlin, though 


his college years take their place in a parade of experiences that find him 
almost always out of place. That parade began in Moscow Square in 
Leningrad, where a frail, asthmatic little Gary (actually Igor at the time) 
became a good Soviet citizen, so in love with Lenin that he wrote earnest 
stories of the Soviet leader’s heroics (there’s also a magical goose involved— 
perhaps accidentally setting the tilt at which his other works skew). 

Shtyengart’s parents suddenly—and to him, surprisingly—eft the U.S.S.R. 
for the U.S.A., specifically Little Neck, Queens, during a period when Soviet 
Jews were allowed to emigrate. Shteyngart found himself in a Hebrew school 
the oddest of odd men out—a small, sickly child with poor English skills and 
budding survival skills: He realized he was better off telling kids he was 
German instead of Russian (at a Hebrew school), and he learned the 
common language of his classmates—cruelty. Just as he had embraced Lenin 
in Leningrad, he embraced the politics of most Soviet Jews in his new home 
and became a Reagan-loving young Republican. Intelligence and reading 
habits honed during his homebound early years landed him a spot at the 
prestigious Stuyvesant High School, where his lessons were even more 
dubious. In the company of other driven immigrants, he learned he wasn’t as 
smart as he thought he was, and he learned to drink and do drugs. 

Those last two skills followed Shteyngart to Oberlin, where his antics 
and 3-foot-long, sky-blue bong, nicknamed Big Blue, eventually earned 
him the nickname Scary Gary. Having finally acquired the accessories of 
the American middle class, he arrived on campus to find this currency was 
no good in Oberlin, his Ocean Pacific and Aéropostale shirts painfully out 
of place, his desperate desire to belong preceding him like bad cologne. 

Shteyngart writes that he didn’t know what to make of Oberlin, where 
he encountered food co-ops that eschewed honey because it exploited bees, 
architecture “designed for LSD and psychedelic-mushroom experimenta- 
tion, as it makes sense only when its melting,” and, most perplexingly, a guy 
named John who dressed in a janitor’s shirt with the name Bob written in a 
patch affixed above the pocket. 

“Tt was a shock,” Shteyngart says. “Dressing ironically was a complete 
surprise to me because I had spent such a large part of my life not having 
the money to buy good clothes. When I went to that upper-middle-class 
Hebrew school, clothes were the primary marker, along with the kind of car 
your father drove and the house you lived in. That was the primary way 
people had of evaluating each other. 

“Like every good imitator, I got into the swing of things by the end,” he says. 
Pointing out the “before and after” Oberlin photos that open one of the 


“Tm winding my way 
through a large chunk of the 
Oberlin campus...past 

the thousands of bicycles 
old and new that Oberlin 
students tend to see as 
extensions of themselves, 
one of the few objects they 
may fully possess without 
ideological heartache...” 
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“Profoundly funny 
genuinely moving and 
wholly lovable.” —Time 


Gary SHTEYNGART 


Sure Sav True Love Srory 


chapters of his book, he adds, “By the end of it I was as Oberliny as anybody else. 

“The progression of my education from Hebrew school to Stuyvesant— 
this math and science school full of immigrants—to Oberlin was just this 
very unlikely trajectory, and at each phase I had no idea what I was 
supposed to do. I didn’t know what the expectations were. And in some 
ways, Oberlin was the strangest of them all. It inverted everything that 
America had taught me to believe.” 

At Oberlin, Shteyngart writes in his memoir, he learns “to master an 
Oberlin technique called “As a.” As in, “As a woman...” or “As a woman of 
color...” He finally gets traction among his classmates—particularly the 
women he hopes to impress—when he begins his sentences with “As an 
immigrant...” Eventually he scores with “As an immigrant from a develop- 
ing country crushed by American imperialism...” 

“The thing about identity politics is that “As a” only works if you glorify the 
particular group that you're part of,” he says. “I never quite bought into that 
because I never saw the place that I came from as being particularly heroic. 

“What I hate most are ethnic pride parades. I don’t think anyone should be 
proud of anything. We're all complicit in the destruction of this planet and in 
the way the human race has turned out. There’s nothing anyone should be 
particularly happy about. So “As a” became almost a joke for me at Oberlin.” 

It wasn’t a joke for his Oberlin peers, whom he found took everything 
too seriously, especially in the classroom. “There is no room for funny at 
Oberlin,” he writes in his memoir. 

“Taking oneself too seriously as an artist especially, is awful,” Shteyn- 
gart says. “What a horrible way to live. Self-importance is very destructive. 
People don’t realize that. It really is. It destroys creativity, it destroys 
possibilities, it destroys the imagination. All the credos I grew up with— 
Leninism, Reaganism—all these incredibly self-assured beliefs—it’s just 
nonsense. People need to loosen up. That should be the Memorial Arch 
motto: Loosen up.” 

Shteyngart found a kindred spirit in Vreuls, his creative writing teacher, 
who worked one-on-one with him to sharpen his writing. “Diane is tough 
with me but also patient and kind,” he writes. “More important, she knows 
how to laugh with every inch of her 6-foot-long Dutch-Serb body, ridicu- 
lous laughter, Eastern European laughter.” 

He also found a girlfriend, for which he gives all credit to Oberlin. 
‘Oberlin College was established in 1833 so that people who couldn't 
otherwise find love, the emotional invalids and Elephant Men of the world, 
could do so,” he writes in Little Failure. His girlfriend, J.Z., a Southerner 
who did not have academic parents nor easy access to money, was not, 
Shteyngart felt, “your typical Obie.” 

We were both outsiders. And I think that’s the best kind of relationship 
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a “Heavy blocks of Ohio 


sandstone have gone into 
everything froma 
turreted Gothic hall toa 
Mediterranean-style, 
red-tile-roofed chapel. 
Amid these iconoclastic 
structures can be found 
one of Newark’s lost 
terminals, here reconfigured 
into a suicidal dorm 
named South...” 


you can find at Oberlin, when youre really outside of the norm and you 
fall in love with someone who also isn’t having a great time, but with whom 
you open up this dialogue to the exclusion of almost everyone else.” 
Shteyngart, J.Z., and a small group of other friends formed their own 
community apart from campus mainstream. 

“It's a school without fraternities and sororities, but people do find a kind 
of scene. A lot of it was about the co-ops, like Keep and Tank. People 
gravitated to that. And you did feel like a bit of an outsider when you 
approached scenes like that. There was a dominant ethos of incredible sort of 
East, West Coast sophistication—maybe more East Coast than West. Oberlin 
is a school that supposedly celebrates equality, but these people were really 
ahead of us. They were the dominant groups. And we were at the margins. 
And that’s why I love Lena Dunham’s Girls. I think that’s such a wonderful 
show. That really captures to me the privilege, but also the expectation that 
life was going to give you something good for not doing very much, that the 
characters in that show have.” He and his friends, however, were not a part of 
that entitled world. “It was almost like we were in a different school together.” 

What the intelligent and talented outsider ultimately attained through 
Oberlin was a place in the very strata he found so impenetrable there. 

“Tt was a very positive experience in the end because it got me doing what I 
am doing now: being a part of America’s cultural industries. 

“You have to learn how to operate within certain groups of people. 

And in culture, Oberlin and a handful of other colleges is the norm. I don’t 
even think it’s unflattering—it’s just what it is. And it’s how it’s always been. 
From whatever scene—from Paris to St. Petersburg in the 19" century— 
there’s always been a certain group of cultural elites, and you have to 
operate within them, or against them, but at least you have to know what 
you're against, and Oberlin presented me with both.” 

A bestselling author and friend of the famous, in all ways Shteyngart can 
afford—and afford to reject—capitalism’s bounty. His work is respected at 
revered publications that bear the name of his beloved New York on their 
mastheads. He is, by all measures, an unqualified success. It only took a 
little failure to get there. m 
JEFF HAGAN, WHO ALSO FOUND OBERLIN BAFFLING UPON HIS ARRIVAL, IS THE EDITOR Of 
THIS MAGAZINE 
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oan Fifty years ago, the Oberlin College 
Choir pulled back the Iron Curtain for a 
concert tour of the U.S.S.R. 


bupemor APogan ACH ch arsna{a 


ACK RUSSELL ‘64 AND HIS 


friends prepared four months for 
this moment. Four years might not 
have been enough. 
Just three weeks after the 
Beatles crossed the Atlantic to 
change the course of music history, 
Russell and 74 fellow members of 
the Oberlin College Choir headed the opposite way en route to a 
date with the unknown: a two-month tour of the Soviet Union 
that would open March 3, 1964, in Leningrad’s Philharmonic Hall. 

“We were told there would be a lot of interest because the 
Soviets hadn’t seen American students before,” recalls Russell, an 
organ major. “But I don’t think we were prepared for what awaited 
us: an absolutely packed hall—and 400 more people standing 
outside, pounding on the door to get in.” 

Following that first frenzied night, the Oberlin College Choir 
ventured deep behind the Iron Curtain, performing 35 concerts 
across the frigid Soviet countryside. 

And at every stop, they earned the unlikeliest of rock-star 
welcomes, beset at every turn by awestruck citizens hoping to 
connect with the Americans, to offer gifts and make star-struck 
conversation. 

Such a trip seemed unthinkable at the time. “We had grown up 
in an era of air-raid drills and the Iron Curtain and the evil empire, 
so the thought of going there was tantalizing, to be sure,” says 
Russell. “But it was also just so far off anyone’s radar screen.” 

That all changed one day in October 1963. 

Amid the ever-present tension of the Cold War, a twinge 
of preposterousness hung in the air when news first circulated 
around campus that the U.S. Department of State had selected 
Oberlin’s choir, under the direction of Robert Fountain, to take 
part in an exclusive cultural exchange program in the Soviet 
Union, of all places. 

Suddenly, choir members were faced with the notion of 
postponing imminent graduations and cramming for the 
adventure of a lifetime. They surrendered themselves to extended 
rehearsals, arranged independent studies in place of their regular 
classes, endured crash courses in Russian language—even 
memorized five complete choral programs in each of seven 
languages. 

In the years that followed the “Russia Tour,” Russell devoted 
his life to teaching organ and choir. And as the 50th anniversary 
of the 1964 trip approached, he set about organizing a reunion— 
and ensuring that everyone alive and willing could be a part of it. 

In November 2013, an incredible 49 of the 69 surviving choir 
members came together at Oberlin for a weekend celebration that 
included the unveiling of the Oberlin Archives exhibition Sharing 
Music and Friendship During the Cold War: The 1964 Soviet Union 
Tour of the Oberlin College Choir. 

They shared memories and rekindled friendships forged a 
lifetime ago. And they gave thanks to the man who made it all 
possible: their choir director, Robert Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain used to say that when you perform in public 
before an audience, you are invading their souls,” says Russell. “Our 


trip allowed us to fully experience the reality of that happening.” m= 
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5. At the University of Chernivtsi, Bev Medgaus ‘67 (left) and Sara Levine ‘67 


(right) pose with Annya, a Russian interpreter. 6. The spires of the Kremlin 
blanketed in snow. 7. The choir's final Soviet performance took place in Zaporizhia 


Like most other stops on the tour, the show was well publicized. 8. Rick Sentieri 
‘65 joins a lounge singer onstage in Bucharest. 9. Between the structured 
performance schedule, spontaneous gatherings broke out, which came to be 
known as “sidewalk seminars.” 10. Despite the tour's breakneck pace, the choir 


also spent time visiting with locals and sightseeing 


To Your 


Affection 


The creator of Girls never claimed to have all the 
answers, but she has a few for Professor David Walker 72. 
Photographs by Caroll Taveras 


LENA DUNHAM '08, THE CREATOR OF HBO’S GIRLS, 
catapulted into public consciousness soon after the 
show—a frank look at the trials and tribulations of (a very 
particular segment of) her generation—began airing in 
2012. The show follows main character Hannah Horvath, 
played by Dunham, and her three female friends as they 
fumble awkwardly toward adulthood, looking for jobs and 
relationships in a New York City that doesn’t yield them 
easily. “You couldn't pay me to be 24 again,” a gynecologist 
tells Hannah, who is splayed in stirrups for an STD exam. 
“Well,” Hannah replies, “they’re not paying me at all.” 
Dunham began making films while at Oberlin, including 
a movie called Creative Nonfiction that she began writing as 
a winter-term project. That film screened at the buzzmaking 
South by Southwest (SXSW) Festival in Austin, Texas, a year 
after she graduated from Oberlin. In 2010, Tiny Furniture 
won the top narrative feature film award there. It caught the 
attention of Hollywood producer Judd Apatow, who 
contacted Dunham to talk about working together. That led 
to the television series Girls, for which Dunham has received 
rave reviews, a number of big awards, and a lot of criticism, 
mostly centered around the privileged positions of its main 


characters. (The celebrity pedigree of the four women 
actors doesn’t help.) 

Dunham returned to campus in February for a conversa- 
tion before a packed Finney Chapel with David Walker ’72, 
Oberlin professor of English and creative writing and 
Dunham’s former teacher, whom she cast as her character’s 
disapproving English professor in Creative Nonfiction. What 
follows are excerpts from that conversation. 


David Walker: Welcome back. Is it weird? 
Lena Dunham: You guys will experience this—maybe you 
already do: There are memories on every corner, and 
because of how small this town is, you make every part of it 
your own. So it’s really a beautiful thing to come back and 
feel all of those emotions again. 

It's so funny that for me, three years of my life—I 
transferred here as a sophomore—could be so completely 
transformative, and informative, of the rest of my life. So far. 


DW: Most people know your work from Girls, But I would 
like to start by asking you a few questions about the journey 
from here to there. When you were at Oberlin, you started 


Lena Dunham 
Is Entitled... 


out making subversive guerrilla-style videos that 
you posted on YouTube. 
LD: That’s such a nice way of putting it. 


DW: One of them, probably the best known, is 
called The Fountain, in which you stripped down 
to a bikini and bathed and brushed your teeth in 
the fountain in front of the art museum... 


LD: I did. 


DW: ...until a security officer came along and told 
you to stop. 

LD: He did. 

DW: In another one, called Hooker on Campus, 
you dressed up in fishnet tights and wandered 
around campus asking other students if they'd 
like to have a good time. 

LD: Which, by the way, is how I met the boyfriend 
I had for my whole senior year. It worked. 


DW: Can you talk about what you were trying to 
accomplish with those videos? 
LD: I know at that point I was interested in issues 
of gender and sexuality and the media’s concep- 
tions and misconceptions about female bodies, but 
I wouldn't have been able to articulate any of that 
at the time. It was just like, “It would be really 
funny if I got into the fountain outside of the art 
museum.” But looking back, it so clearly has a 
connection to everything that has come after it. 
And something that was amazing about 
Oberlin was the way that my teachers, my friends, 
the community embraced the fact that that can be 
an art project. And exploration. Nobody thought 
it was just me just effing around between classes. 
[Associate Professor of Cinema Studies and 
English] Geoff Pingree saw Hooker on Campus 
and actually screened it between two serious 
documentaries made by students trying to 
attempt to discuss real issues. And you [Walker] 
were willing to let me film in your class. And the 
[audio visual department’s] equipment cage was 
willing to give me a camera. That kind of 
institutional support that could be considered 
trivial and trite in another setting was totally 
incredible. At the time, of course, I was unable to 
appreciate it. I just thought everyone was given 
support for walking around campus like a hooker. 
But now I recognize how unusual that is. 


DW: In building your early films [ Tiny Furniture 
and Creative Nonfiction] so directly on the 
structure of your life, did you think of them as 
essentially autobiographical? 

LD: Creative Nonfiction contained a screenplay 
within a screenplay. When I began the screen- 
play within a screenplay—a girl taken captive by 
her high school teacher for four years—it was 
essentially like a really bad Showtime thriller. It 
didn’t feel personal to me. It didn’t feel exciting. 


I wasn’t happy to wake up and write. 

| had been watching a lot of what is now 
considered [airquotes] mumblecore film—Joe 
Swanberg, Andrew Bujalski—filmmakers who are 
working in a somewhat low-fi way telling personal 
stories. | was home in New York, and my brain 
cracked open, and I realized, “Oh, I can nestle this 
story within another story that is actually 
reflective of the experience I was having.” In some 
way it was the beginning of me being able to 
express myself in any way at all. In some ways it 
was the birth of me making my work. 

The fact is there was logistical benefit to using 
the Oberlin environment, like the great production 
value of shooting in the snow in Tappan Square. 
But it also felt incredibly cathartic to be working 
these experiences through in real time. I took that 
aesthetic with me into the next film, and in some 
ways I took it with me to Girls. 


DW: Was there a clear difference between you and 
the characters [in those films]? 

LD: I think I’ve always played characters that are 
close enough to myself that I didn’t feel stretched 
in uncomfortable ways. But also they were sort of 
the worst parts of me, writ large and turned into 
almost caricatures, though hopefully more human. 
So that was the goal: to take all the anxiety I have 
about being self-involved, about being unimport- 
ant, about being fat, or sad, or a little pissed off, 
and to make a character that embodies those 
things and work through it that way. 

For example, I had a lot of self-consciousness 
at Oberlin about writing. So, in some ways, 
Creative Nonfiction was my way of exploring that. 
Getting you [Walker] on camera to say that my 
screenplay was bad, was my way of exploring that. 


DW: Both of those films were selected to be 
shown at SXSW, which is a major deal, especially 
since the first one was shown the year after you 
graduated and the second one, Tiny Furniture, 
won the prize for best narrative feature. 

In my version of the story, the next thing that 
happens is that Judd Apatow sees this film, calls you 
up, and asks if you'd like to make a pilot for HBO. 
It can’t really have been that easy? 

LD: Some of the events were reversed slightly, but 
that was the basic gist of it, and it was shocking. 


“IT knew 
nothing. 

I watecheda 
lot of TV.’ 


[After seeing the film, Apatow] wrote me an 
email saying he’d connected to it—he casts his 
own children in his films, and he’s done a lot of 
super autobiographical filmmaking. I wrote him 
back and said, “If this is Judd Apatow, thank you, 
and if this is my friend Isabel, go fuck yourself, 
this isn’t a funny joke.” That’s how it began. 

The TV development process can be really 
soul-sucking. And HBO is better than almost 
anywhere to do the job. But people spend years 
working on projects that never come to fruition. 
They spill a lot of blood in order to make things 
that often run for only two episodes. It’s like 
having your heart broken over and over again. 

I recognize how lucky I’ve been—I wrote a 
pilot, it got made, it got taken to series, and we 
continue to get to do it. Of course, there are 
challenges that happen along the way, but it’s been 
incredibly gratifying. ve been taken care of by 
my colleagues. 


DW: How do you make a television show if you've 
never done it? 

LD: I knew nothing—I watched a lot of TV. 
There’s something sort of great—I’m sure you 
guys feel this all the time—about being a little 
ignorant about not even knowing how little you 
know. Only four years later, I feel like I should 
have been really scared. But I wasn’t. 

The first day I was on set with Girls—Id only 
ever shot in my house or at Oberlin with a friend 
with a mic stuck to a broomstick—I was terrified; 
suddenly there were 50 old Italian guys who were 
going to watch me take a shower. 

In New York, the tradition on soundstages is 
that they ring three alarm bells to let everyone 
know to keep it quiet, that we're ready to roll. But 
I thought it was the fire alarm. I remember 
thinking, “thank God we get to go home.” Now 
I’m used to the three alarm bells. 


DW: Do you remember how you first pitched the 
series? 
LD: I went in to talk to HBO, and they asked me, 


“What kind of shows do you wish were on TV?” 


And I said, “You know, I don’t feel like I’ve seen 
a show about people who are my age. I have all 
these friends who are incredibly self-aware, yet 
incredibly stunted. They’ve been in therapy since 
they were 10, they only communicate via text 
message, they take too much medication.” I was 
kind of describing a genre of person that we 
probably all recognize and thinking, “I haven't 
seen those girls.” And they said, “well that’s 
interesting, what else can you tell us about that?” 

So I went home and sat on my computer 
listening to Tegan and Sara, feeling really emo. | 
went to town writing almost an abstract prose 
poem about what I thought defined the women 
who were close to me...And I sent that to HBO, 
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which was an insane thing to do, 

My agent, a gruff, older man, called and 
said, “I don’t know what it is, but they want to 
do this girl pilot.” Judd got involved around then 
and had faith in the idea. And the characters just 
sort of came to me. They were like archetypal 
variations of this person I described. And that’s 
how the show came to be. There’s been a lot of 
adjusting and learning but the seed of it has stayed 
pretty true. Hannah came to me fully formed as 
the person that she was and has stayed. 


DW: Was it always the case that you were going to 
play her? 

LD: Funny you ask—I just assumed, because 
they'd seen Tiny Furniture, that they wanted me to 
do it myself. Which is insane in hindsight. They 
probably wanted me to find an actress who could 
act and cast her. 


DW: I’m interested in the fact you made Hannah 
not a native New Yorker like yourself but a 
Midwesterner. 
LD: I wanted to engage a little bit in that almost 
age-old fairytale of the girl coming to New York to 
make her fortune. And when I went back, even 
though I was born there, the New York I went 
back to after college felt really different. It didn’t 
feel like my own. It felt like I had to conquer it in a 
different way. I always get asked by cab drivers 
“Where you from?” I say, “I’m from Brooklyn,” and 
they’re, like, “No way.” For some reason people 
always think I’m from, like, Iowa, and I’m totally 
fine with that. So I just thought I’d take the 
Midwestern disposition that cab drivers seem to 
think I have and apply it to this character. I like 
the fact that Hannah’s entitled in a lot of different 
ways, but that New York stills scares her a little bit. 
I wanted that to be a part of the spirit of the show. 


DW: You’re making a series about women who are 
struggling to define themselves and to feel a sense 
of purpose and accomplishment, and meanwhile, 
you, Lena, are starting to be noticed, and cel- 
ebrated, and written about. Suddenly the gap 
between your own experiences and the character's 
experience starts to widen. You're no longer 
writing from a place that’s very close to Hannah’s. 
Does that change the process? 
LD: I think I always imagined that the minute you 
have some sort of success in your field that all your 
problems would evaporate and you'd feel joyful 
and integrated at all times. Unfortunately, that’s 
not the case. I’m still full of tortured emotions. 
And Hollywood’s a very hard world to navigate. 
It’s a very hard world to navigate as a young 
woman. I’m constantly making mistakes and 
putting my foot in my mouth and having to deal 
with that. So it’s very easy to transfer my emotional 
reality onto Hannah. Obviously her anxiety and 
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**Life doesn’t 


change that 
much. The 


places change, 
but the 


feelings stay 
the same.” 


humiliation is not going to take place at an awards 
show. Life doesn’t change that much. The places 
change, but the feelings stay the same. 

Also, the fact that I have a lot of friends my age 
and a lot of people who are still experiencing it—as 
a writer, I hope to be a little more observant than 
my character is on Girls. And J also talk to other 
writers on my staff, try and experience the reality of 
my friends. And that all becomes part of the story. 

And it’s also about people getting older. It’s a 
show about people who are rapidly, rapidly 
changing. My hope is that by the end of the series 
we will have seen them grow into adulthood. 
That’s sort of the macro goal of the show. 


DW: Is Girls a comedy series, and if so, why does it 
often make me feel so sad? 

LD: I’m so sorry! You're the last person I want to 
make sad. I care about you. 


DW: Answer the question. 

LD: I think about it as a comedy because there’s 
always something that makes me laugh and 
because it’s not a straightforward drama. But, 
besides the fact it’s a half-hour long, which is 
traditionally the comedic length, I don’t feel that 
tied to genre. 

Something I love about working with HBO and 
doing this show is that some weeks we're a comedy, 
and some weeks we’re not. Some weeks we're an 
episodic serialized show, and some weeks it’s more 
like a little movie. There’s that freedom to change 
approach all the time that makes working in 
television, specifically at this network, such a joyful 
experience. 

L also never really thought that much about 
comedy versus drama. I’ve written lots of things in 
my life that I thought were sad, and then people 
read them and laughed. I’m like “Oh, I guess that’s 
comedy.” I’m always sort of learning about where 
those boundaries are. 

DW: In the very first episode, Hannah has a line 


that’s been much quoted. She’s been supported by 
her parents, they take her out to dinner to tell her 
that they’re going to cut off her financial support, 
and Hannah is desperately trying to justify her 
aspirations as a writer to them so they will 
continue to support that. Maybe I should also say 
she’s high on opium at the time. She says to them, 
“I think that I may be the voice of my generation. 
Or at least a voice of a generation.” Which I think 
is one of the funniest lines ever. That line has 
somehow been morphed in various articles to 
“Lena Dunham: The voice of her generation.” 
LD: Or “Lena Dunham thinks she’s the voice of her 
generation.” Which is the worst. I mean, the 
character said it when she was on drugs. It 
couldn't be more of a joke. I’ve kind of settled into 
the fact that that’s going to be on my tombstone. 
But it was funny because I was trying to think of 
the most absurd, self-righteous thing you could 
ever say. Basically someone who’s taken way too 
many Beat Lit [classes] and is just excited to ‘lay it 
down’ for their parents. So it was funny to me 
when people thought I was, like, “Guys, I’m here 
Which is not what it was. But, I guess—anything 
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that makes for a good headline. 


DW: People are still quoting that. 
LD: It doesn’t stop. 

You guys know—the idea of a voice of a gen- 
eration in a globalized world where our generation 
consists of people of so many facets, so many races, 
the rainbow of genders, to think that any one 
person can speak for the totality! I hope to be 
speaking for certain generational issues, but I’ve 
never presumed to think that one piece of art could 
speak to the experience of everyone born in 1986. 


DW: Girls seems to go much farther {than shows 
like Seinfeld and Curb Your Enthusiasm] toward 


- making its characters so neurotic that it’s 


sometimes painful to watch. Is that just me? 

LD: No! I think a lot of people feel that way. And a 
lot of people take issue with it: Do the creators even 
like these characters? Why am I being forced to 
watch them? I’ve always wanted to show characters 
who are as complex as my friends are. I love my 
friends. I don’t like them all the time. So for me, 
seeing a group of girls who get along perfectly and 
just have to figure out where their next date is 
occurring didn’t feel exciting, it didn’t feel 
sustainable. I also like the idea that characters take 
two steps forward in maturing and then three 
steps back. It’s such a complex, exhausting process 
to become an adult. 

It’s really interesting; I get so many questions 
about likeability, and I never want to sound the 
misogyny alarm falsely, but people who have been 
on TV who are beloved—Tony Soprano, Walter 
White, Dexter—these people are murderers, you 
guys! All Hannah did was steal a twenty from her 


parents and not be the best girlfriend. People ask, 
“Do you like her character?” It doesn’t really matter if 
I like her, because I know her. And I think in some 
way we all know her. That doesn’t make it escapist. A 
lot of people want to project a darkness: Do these 
characters signal the end of the world? No, this is the 
way people have behaved for a long time. And I 
always want to do it consciously—I don't want to 
just be, like, “So this is what people are actually like, 
so get used to it.” I want to really look at it, but I also 
want to point out that women behaving badly is 
historically really problematic for audiences. 


DW: I want to go to the dark side—as I am wont to 
do. The series has been wildly successful. It’s had 
lots of favorable critical attention, it’s won major 
awards. At the same time, as you well know, it’s 
also been a lightning rod for criticism of various 
sorts. And I'd like to ask about a number of the 
challenges that it’s received in terms of its politics. 
LD: [to audience] Did the protestors come? 
Someone told me that people were going to protest. 


I was, like, “You've got to be kidding me.” I respect it. 


I understand that it’s part of what I love about this 
institution. But if they’re there I'd like to invite 
them in so we can hash it out. 

[No protestors emerge. ] 


DW: The privilege question: why are all the 
characters relatively privileged, economically and 
socially? 

LD: Well, it’s a great question. I conceived some- 
thing in my home in the night where each 
character was a portion of who I am. Shoshanna 
was the anxious, pop culture-obsessed, Jew-camp 
nerd freak; Marnie was the person who wanted to 
have desperate control over everything around her; 
Jessa was the person who wanted to say “fuck it” to 
responsibility and live like Stevie Nicks; and 
Hannah was maybe the clearest incarnation of me, 
but everyone was involved. I’ve said it before: I’m 
half Jewish and half Wasp, and there were two Jews 


“It was painful 
to be faced 
with those 

questions and 
to sort of be 
shut up by the 
very system.” 


and two Wasps. I wasn’t thinking about taking on 
the totality of the incredibly diverse people that 
populate my generation. 

Maybe I should have been thinking about it 
more. I went to school here. I’m taught to turn 
things on their head and analyze them and try to 
understand what is right. And so I will always 
analyze that and look at it, but I also created this 
show as a 23-year-old woman as an expression of 
the life that I had lived so far. And as for the 
criticism that was leveled at the show around the 
issue of diversity, I’ll start by saying it’s something 
that we heard, and it’s something that we address, 
and new characters have been introduced in 
seasons three and two who speak to that request 
on the part of the audience. Because there was no 
part of me, having the education that I had, 
especially here, that was going to brush off people 
who had a sense that it wasn’t an inclusive 
representation of New York City, or who felt 
isolated by what they were seeing on television. 
That was the last thing I wanted. 

And the conversation about race on television 
needs to happen. It’s essential. Of course, the 
defensive part of me was, like, “But what about 
Friends? What about Sex and the City? But I 
recognize that hopefully my show harkens some 
kind of change. And so if we have to take one for 
the team to start that conversation and be criticized 
to start that conversation, good—let’s do this. I also 
want to talk about why there aren't showrunners of 
color working at most major networks. And why 
Shonda Rhimes has to hold up that flag for every 
single person in the United States. I want to talk 
about all of that. Something that was hard, though: 
the media is no place to have that conversation. 
Everything is taken and pulverized and reimagined 
as 140 characters on Twitter. 

The way I’m getting to talk to you now, the way 
I’m getting to have this conversation now and 
articulate every angle which I came at it from, 
that’s not possible in a media conversation. That 
conversation wasn’t there for me to have. All I got 
was someone from Us Weekly saying, “Do you 
know people are pissed at you?” 

It was painful. It was painful to be faced with 
those questions and to sort of be shut up by the 
very system. And maybe I should have gone on 
HuffPo and written an essay, but the fact is ’'d 
rather just work it out in my work and keep 
moving and keep going. And so maybe there were 
people who weren't happy with the way I engaged 
it, and that’s something that I understand too. 


DW: It has to be painful to be called insensitive, to 
be called racist in public. 

LD: Well it’s painful when your self-perception is that 
of Liberal Girl Number One. It was definitely a 
reality check. I’m also grateful for what I learned. 
Something I loved about being here—and I could 


cry talking about this, is that every single day I was 
given a new perspective, new information. It was 
easy for me to make fun of: What's everybody 
walking out of class about this time? But I learned so 
much, and I wanted that conversation to continue 
when I left Oberlin. I want to keep learning for my 
entire life. So sometimes it’s painful to learn on that 
grand scale of 10 bloggers you respect telling you 
that they’re really, really upset with the way that your 
show deals with super-important issues, but it also 
keeps the ball rolling. And for that I’m really grateful. 


DW: When you talked about Tiny Furniture you 
said that acting was the part of your work that you 
were least confident about. I’m wondering if that’s 
changed at all now that you have been nominated 
for two Emmys as an actor and won a Golden 
Globe as an actor. 
LD: When the Golden Globe [nominations] 
happened, my dad was, like, “I’m sorry, but youre 
not going to win anything. It’s great that you're 
there, it’s just not going to happen.” And then I 
called him and was, like, “Papa, I won!” And he 
was, like, “Which one?” “For acting!” He was, like, 
“You won an award for acting?” It totally caused 
him to lose faith in the entire institution. I’m used 
to playing this character. I know what she does. It’s 
not easy—every day being seen like that is not 
always fun. And sometimes you just want to hide 
in your sweatpants and not have to switch into 
that mode. 


DW: Not take off your sweatpants. 
LD: Not take off your sweatpants—exactly. Oh, god. 
Good one, Walker. 


DW: Imagine that there’s a 20-year-old aspiring 
Lena Dunham out there in the audience. 
LD: [Looking out at audience] She’s so cute! 


DW: Is there any advice youd like to give her? 

LD: I don’t know how to say this except to let you 
know that there’s a lot of really powerful energy 
here. I know sometimes it’s really frustrating to live 
in a tiny town with 1,200 other people whose faces 
you're sick of. But there’s something magical 
happening. Slow down and appreciate it and 
understand that right now youre getting this 
amazing chance to be yourself and examine what's 
important to you. Life moves really fast. | know ’m 
only 28—it’s not like I’m speaking to you from my 
deathbed. 

And so I think I would just say, slow down, 
enjoy it, your life is going to find you, don’t worry 
so much—you don’t need to tread water so hard to 
try and prove to yourself that you're going to be 
okay, because you are, and you are learning things, 
and you are becoming who you are, but it doesn’t 
feel like it all the time. And to really go where the 
bliss is. And so I wish that for all of you. a 
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On another night 


in another year, the closing notes of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s annual concert in Oberlin 
might have given way to a silent, sleepy campus. 
This time around? No chance. 

As one audience filed out of Finney Chapel, a 
new one packed the conservatory lounge late 
that Tuesday night in early December. They 
came from the college and they came from the 
con, and they amiably jockeyed for a clear view 
of what they'd all flocked to see: the Punch 
Brothers, the virtuosic bluegrass ensemble with 
the unmistakable rock-star vibe. 

Throughout the two-hour jam session, 
students traded turns on trombones and 
keyboards and harps and kazoos, complement- 
ing the band’s remarkable musicianship with 
joyful melodies of their own. 

The rollicking, off-the-cuff concert was 
actually just one of a series of indelible moments 
on the first leg of what surely is the most 
adrenaline-stuffed residency in Oberlin history. 

The Punch Brothers, featuring Chris Eldridge 
‘04 on guitar, devoted the first week of December 
to visiting with students, performing for them 
and with them, and offering endless streams of 
insight about life as classically trained musicians 
in a world that can be cruel to such beasts. 

“Everybody stands to learn from everybody else 
and from all approaches to music,” says Eldridge. 

“There’s really no reason they should be separate 


and no reason that they shouldn’t all be embraced. 


No matter what you're doing musically, having a 
wider grasp and a love of different things will only 
help you to be a better musician.” 

From classroom settings and master classes to 
chance meetings around town and a Monday- 
night free-for-all at the Cat in the Cream—where 
the Punch Brothers concluded their first visit with 
an unscheduled, 11th-hour concert, students and 
band alike were left clamoring for more. 

And more was—and is—on the way: The 
Punch Brothers continued their residency with a 
return trip that included a March 9 performance 
at Finney Chapel in conjunction with the Artist 
Recital Series. They'll drop by again in May, 
concluding the residency with a Commencement/ 
Reunion Weekend concert that marks the 
culmination of their work with students in the 
conservatory’s nascent Performance and 
Improvisation Program. 

The entire experience could signal the dawn 
of a quintessentially Oberlin tradition: The 
Punch Brothers residency is the first of its kind 


presented through the American Roots Resi- 


dency Fund, newly established by actor-come- 
dian Ed Helms, a 1996 Oberlin graduate and 

avid musician. It is intended to support annual 
visits to Oberlin by renowned performers of 
various American musical styles, encouraging 
interaction with students through collaborations, 
concerts, master classes, lessons, discussions, 

and mentorship. 

“T hope that students will feel a charge from 
being so close to these artists and to hear 
straight from the artists the sheer amount of 
work that goes into this kind of lifestyle,” says 
Helms, a lifelong musician who performs in a 
bluegrass band called the Lonesome Trio with 
friends he met two decades ago at Oberlin. 

“It’s really a special opportunity to pick the 
minds of musicians like that.” 


Band of Brothers 

FORMED IN 2006, THE PUNCH BROTHERS BOAST 
members who hail from all over the musical map. 
The band is the brainchild of mandolin player and 
frontman Chris Thile, who was raised around 
music as a child member of the progressive folk 
trio Nickel Creek, with whom he won a Grammy 
for Best Contemporary Folk Album in 2003. 

When Nickel Creek went on hiatus three years 
later, Thile found a kindred spirit in fiddle player 
and violinist Gabe Witcher, an esteemed session 
player known for his work on countless records 
and scores for television and movies, including the 
2006 Oscar winner Brokeback Mountain. Also 
on board was banjo player Noam Pikelny, a 
Chicago native who had studied music at the 
University of Illinois before striking out profes- 
sionally and redefining the role of the instrument; 
and guitarist Eldridge, who had studied with 
Professor Bobby Ferrazza at Oberlin. 

By 2008, versatile bass player Paul Kowert—a 
graduate of the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia who had performed as a soloist and 
section member with orchestras around the 
world—had joined the band, cementing its 
current lineup and paving the way for acclaimed 
records including Antifogmatic (2010) and Who’s 
Feeling Young Now? (2012), both for Nonesuch. 

All the while, each member has maintained a 
series of solo projects—most notably Thile, who 
recorded the acclaimed album The Goat Rodeo 
Sessions with cellist Yo-Yo Ma in 201] and wona 
MacArthur Foundation “Genius Grant” a year later. 

“We each have our own things that we as 
individuals want to share,” says Eldridge. “But 
we also love to talk about ma king music asa 
group: collaborating with other musicians to 
make something greater than ourselves.” 
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The Punch Brothers 
hosted an “Improv Boot Camp” 
for conservatory students during their 
campus residency. 


NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR, OBERLIN’S PERFOR- 
mance and improvisation program—“PI” for 
short—can be thought of as a bridge between 
the conservatory’s classically trained students 
and its jazz students, a forum for helping both to 
develop their internal music awareness and 
proficiency at expressing themselves through 
music. It’s an innovative combination of 
classroom study and ensemble performance that 
draws heavily on the music of disparate cultures 
and the exaltation of improv. 

“Students are truly hungry for experiences 
that allow them to explore new aspects of music 
that wouldn’t ordinarily be taught within the 
repertoire of their instrument,” says the 
program's founder, Jamey Haddad, a professor of 
advanced improvisation and percussion who 
recently completed a two-month tour with Paul 
Simon and Sting. 

“The goal of PI is to create a culture on 
campus where committed students who want to 
explore composition and improvisation in an 
ensemble situation can do so in addition to the 
requirements of their jazz and classical majors.” 

Throughout the year, visiting artists froma 
broad spectrum of world music styles—including 
recent visits by the classical acoustic ensemble 
Trio Globo and Brazilian jazz and classical 
pianist André Mehmari—offer additional 
learning opportunities. Students prepare by 
studying each artist’s repertoire in advance. 

Enter the Punch Brothers, who epitomize 
everything that PI represents: their melting pot 
of influences, their improvisational bent, and 
their ability to capitalize on their classical music 
training at a time when doing so is more 
challenging than ever. 

“There’s a very real sense of musical cross- 
pollination with the Punch Brothers,” says 
Michael Strauss, an associate professor of viola 
and a member of the committee that organized 
the residency. “Because of their unique voice, 
they’ve been able to stretch the musical percep- 
tions of their medium. 

“The PI program has already opened these 
kinds of avenues to students,” says Strauss. “The 
modern musician really shouldn’t have boundar 
ies, and there just isn’t a lot of music that the 
Punch Brothers can’t syne with. It’s a perfect 


marriage to bring this group to campus.” & 
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STUDENT UNION The Alumni Association mailed a Valentine's Day card with this photo to 2,206 

married or partnered alumni couples (according to the alumni database), including Sue Duncan ‘75, who 
emailed this note: “Thought you might like to know that was my (future) husband and me in 1973,” she 
wrote, speaking of Leo Fisher '75. “We graduated in ‘75, got married that summer, and will be celebrat- 


ing our 40th anniversary next year." 


1943 

Esther MacNeill Friend has written a memoir, 
Living Happily...in the Great Depression & 
Beyond, which includes recollections of her 
life in the ’20s and ’30s. Esther says the book 
shows how the hard times she experienced 
made little impact on the children she grew 
up with in Plainville, Mass. “We didn’t know 
we were poor,” she writes. [e]: estherfriend@ 
copper.net 


1948 

Elinor Potee Nichols, who lived in Saudia 
Arabia from 1957 until 1970, reports that she was 
among a number of westerners who returned 
there as guests of the kingdom to repatriate 
artifacts they had taken years before. Elinor’s 
husband worked for the Aramco/Harvard 
School of Public Health Trachoma Research 


Project, and during a hike, Elinor had picked up 


some clay pots and a couple of grindstones. 
When the Saudi Commission for Tourism and 
Antiquities began the Antiquities Homecoming 
Project a few years ago to reconnect to the 
archeological treasures and antiquities that had 
been spread around the world, Elinor found a 
way to reconnect with her former home. She was 
among 13 people affiliated with Aramco who 
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made the trip to Riyadh on the royal plane. 
Elinor says she apologized to a princess for 
taking the artifacts but was stopped. “No, no,” 
the princess replied. “You saved them for us— 
you have been a keeper of our heritage.” Elinor 
has written a memoir, True Tales from Jungle 
India, about growing up in India. 


1950s 


{he Jes, 

Joan Marcy Allen writes, “After teaching yoga 
for years, | am now teaching chair yoga at the 
Brimfield (Mass.) Senior Center and attending 
yoga classes whenever to loosen up. Often I 
substitute on organ at a few churches to keep 
my hand in. Also, I am available for my 
grandson and three great-grands to fill in for 
busy parents. Just got back from a visit to a 


|? 


huge gingerbread house 


1956 

Photographs of ghost towns make up an exhibit 
by Manfred “Kurt” Wenner, featured at the 
Pueblo Grande Museum in Phoenix. Arizona 
Ghost Towns will run through August 2014. 


nosy, 


Stanley Z. Fisher began his law teaching career 
in Ethiopia from 1964 to 1968. In October, the 
Boston University Law School professor 


— 


returned to Ethiopia and reconnected with his 
early roots in the profession. Stanley presented a 
talk for students and faculty at the University of 
Addis Ababa Law School on the topic “50 Years 
of Legal Education in Ethiopia: A Personal 
Memoir.” “ 
interest in Africa as a freshman in 1953, when I 
attended a slide talk on apartheid by the 
Methodist minister George Houser,” says 
Stanley, citing the co-founder of CORE, who 
later headed the American Committee on 
Africa. “Sixty years later, I can still remember 
the scenes of black African poverty depicted on 
his slides.” Stanley plans to retire from Boston 
University in June. = ,a 
longtime activist in protecting the Great Lakes, 
was awarded the Art Palleon Advocacy Award 
by the Lake Michigan League of Women Voters. 
The award was presented to Mary Lee in 
October, during the annual meeting of the 
League of Women Voters Lake Michigan Region, 


I thank Oberlin for arousing my 


for her perseverance in achieving concurrence 
of the Great Lakes Ecosystem position among 
the eight Great Lakes State leagues. At the 
dinner, she was greeted by a standing ovation. 
Mary Lee represents the League of Women 
Voters of the Grand Traverse Area in the Lake 
Michigan League. = and his wife, 
Ann, moved in December 2012 from Charleston, 
S.C., to Rockville, Md., to be closer to their 
daughter and 4-year-old grandchild. “We love 
all the cultural attractions in the D.C. area, such 
as concerts, recitals, museums, etc., including 
the recent exhibit at the National Art Gallery of 
Diaghilev and the Ballets Russes: When Art 
Danced with Music and the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra’s performance of Britten’s 
War Requiem,” Bill writes. They also attended a 
recital at the Kennedy Center by Brandon Cedel, 
the son of two former music students of Bill’s 
from the College of Charleston, who is now in 
the Lindemann program at the Met. 


1958 
writes: “Ralph and I travel 

every chance we get. We have visited all seven 
continents and 58 different countries—several 
more than once.” In the past year, they visited 
Myanmar and Patagonia. Back home in 
Katonah, N.Y., they enjoy volunteering and 
taking advantage of their proximity to 
Manhattan for all its cultural offerings. “Our 
two children and their spouses have enriched 
our lives with six grandchildren,” Joyce reports. 

“All is good.” = is 
cowriting a fifth computational physics book 
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Tech entrepreneurs George Saines ‘08, Nick Winter ‘08, and Scott Erickson ‘O8—who after 
graduation stayed in Oberlin to create Skritter, a software tool designed to help language 
learners write Chinese and Japanese characters—are at it again. This past summer, the trio 
reconvened in the San Francisco Bay Area to launch CodeCombat, a fantasy-themed online 
game that aims to make basic coding concepts more exciting and accessible to the nascent 


programmer. 


While Skritter was built to be a study aid for serious language learners (and has done well in 
the pursuit, having become the top-ranked web and iOS app of its kind), CodeCombat is a game 
first and a teaching tool second. Pitting wizards and soldiers against munchkins and ogres 
according to how a user strings together lines of the programming language JavaScript, 
CodeCombat's goal is to make newbie coders eager to play and replay levels, sharpen their skills, 


and ultimately dive deeper into the discipline. 


“We're creating a tool that demystifies and teaches the basics ina way that feels fun and 
accessible,” says Saines. "If we do this right, there will be a generation of people—the 10-year- 
olds or 12-year-olds of today—who in another decade will say they got into coding because of 


CodeCombat.” 


Saines, Winter, and Erickson started working on the game remotely in February of 2013, and 
knew they were onto something when a soft launch later that summer brought in more than 
10,000 users in less than two months. A big break came in October, when CodeCombat was one 
of several dozen startups tapped to join Y Combinator, a legendary Bay Area business accelera- 
tor that provides budding companies with seed money, guidance, and access to a rich network 


of the Silicon Valley tech elite. 


While success in the startup capital of the world is sometimes about who you know (says 
Saines: “Access to human capital, access to introductions; that’s worth a lot more than most 
rounds of actual funding"), the three founders are most eager not for big-name connections, 
but for the personal mentorship they'll receive from Y Combinator coaches and guest speakers. 

“Their ideology is just right,” says Saines. “In running Skritter, we based a lot of the choices 
we made off of advice that we read, which we then tested in our own work. And we saw that 
almost everything [Y Combinator founder] Paul Graham writes is correct. And boy, instead of 
sometimes spinning our wheels, wouldn't it have been good if we could have had someone like 


that to guide our hand a little bit?” 


With Graham and some of the best startup advisors in Silicon Valley on deck this time 
around, CodeCombat shouldn't be fighting much of an uphill battle. —MICHAEL DIRDA ‘09 


with the help of his wife, Carol. William was a 
physicist at the Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory from 1962 to 2005 and has been a 
professor (now emeritus) at the University of 
California, Davis, since 1975. ® 

has published scientific articles on a variety of 
topics including hydrogen bonding, molecular 
orbital calculations, infrared intensities, 
vibrational assignments, conformational 
behavior, and chemistry for children. “My 
coauthors include faculty members and 
students from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Wooster, as well as colleagues from a variety of 
other countries such as Norway, Denmark, 
Germany, Slovakia, Brazil, and Thailand. 


Margie and I continue to provide and organize 
24-hour care for our disabled daughter, 
Katherine Anne ’84.” # 

has received state and national awards for her 
achievements for the Federal Depository 
Libraries, part of a federal program designed to 
make government publications available to the 
public at no cost. Margaret has presented 
papers at meetings around the world, including 
Ohio, Denmark, Spain, Thailand, and 
Washington, D.C. She is a coauthor of the 
Bibliography of Place-Name Literature United 
States and Canada, published by the American 
Library Association. ® 


relocated from San José, Costa Rica, to 


Class Notes 


fans of the Young Tradition would deeply appreciate it, because there are no other live recordings.” 


Plantation, Fla., in January 2012. She lives with 
her daughter and her family and works from 
home as a freelance translator. 


(cys 

is enjoying an “encore” 
career at New Mexico State University, where 
she teaches one or two courses per semester 
with her husband, John Selden. They still take 
part in research together, publishing their work 
and attending conferences in their field. Annie 
was recently appointed to the editorial board of 
Educational Studies in Mathematics. The 
Seldens have six grandchildren and enjoy 
traveling, mainly in conjunction with their 
conferences. 


1960s 
: 1960 

To Catch a Virus, a book 

cowritten by 

and published by ASM 

Press, traces the way in 

which diagnostic virology 

has rapidly progressed 

since the diagnosis of 


rabies in a case from 1885. 
John is emeritus professor with the depart- 
ments of neurology and laboratory medicine at 
the Yale University School of Medicine and was 
formerly national director of neurology for the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. « 


The recent resurgence of interest in folk music—fueled in part by soundtracks to a couple of wohl 
brothers’ movies (one being Inside Llewyn Davis, which includes the Punch Brothers, featuring Chris 
Eldridge ‘04)—might seem strange to folks at Oberlin, where the traditions never quite went away. 
Oberlin has held steady spots on the schedules of most touring folk bands for more than a half- 
century, including Taj Mahal, Sweet Honey in the Rock, Joe Hickerson ‘57, and, most notably, pete 
Seeger, who made frequent visits (Seeger’s Oberlin connection will be the subject of an article in the 


next issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine). 


In 1968, the a capella English folk trio the Young Tradition came to Oberlin to play in Wilder Hall 
following their success at the Newport Folk Festival, where they shared an afternoon bill of “Fresh 
Faces” with Tim Buckley and John Hartford. The Oberlin concert was produced by then-student Steve 
Mayer ‘70, who had heard the group at Newport. He went on to produce a number of folk, bluegrass, 


and old timey music concerts at Oberlin, including performances by Mike Seeger and Michael Cooney. 


Mayer recorded the Young Tradition show from the concert soundboard with the help of WOBC 
and for nearly half a century held onto the reel-to-reel tape. Last year, he had the tape digitized and 
gave it to Fledg'ling, a small English record company specializing in folk music, which commercially released the album as Oberlin 1968. Folkroots mag- 
azine named it the top 2013 record in the compilations and reissues category. Ne as 

Mayer, an appellate lawyer in San Francisco, makes no money from the project—all proceeds go to the record company and to the trio's surviving 
member and the heirs of the other two. So why bother? “Because | love the music and want other people to love it,” he says. “And because | knew that 


is working on a book on Lady Bird 
Johnson, to be published by Simon & 
Schuster in 2015. Betty divides her time 
between New York City and Venice, Italy. = 

recently retired—“for the sixth 

time”—from academia and his psychiatry 
practice, though higher education remains 
his calling: He’s currently working on his 
thesis for a master’s degree in liberal arts 
from the University of North Carolina, 
Asheville. David lives in an Episcopal 
Retirement Community in Asheville along 
with several other Oberlinians. = 

retired recently after 10 years as 
director of the Clinical Scholars Program in 
Family Practice, a program designed to help 
practicing family physicians with their 
research questions. Though he no longer sees 
patients, he remains active with research on 
maternity and newborn care, as well as 
teaching at the School of Midwifery at the 
University of British Columbia and the UBC 
Family Practice Training Program. = As his 
76th birthday approaches, 
remains a professor and executive director of 
the New Jersey Medical School Global 
Tuberculosis Institute, which recently merged 
with Rutgers. He also does consulting for the 


- World Heath Organization and other groups. 


He enjoys spending time with his three 
grandchildren, whose mother, Debora Gar "95, 
is a freelance TV producer. “Of course, 
everybody says it doesn’t seem like 55 years, but 


it doesn’t,” Lee says. “What more can | say?” 


1961 

recently published The 
Kennedy Myth: American Civil Religion in 
the Sixties (AuthorHouse), which covers the 
period from John Kennedy’s election to 
Robert Kennedy’s assassination and 
analyzes the myth in terms of different 
types of civil religion. 


1962 

In September, published 
the memoir It Must Give Pleasure (Serving 
House Books), which is also a treatise on 


poetry, literature, art, and life. 


Nelson ‘64 


1964 

recently became a nationally 
certified Spanish/English medical inter- 
preter and developed a program in 
health-care translation and interpreting at 
East Tennessee State University. “During 
the past academic year I had the pleasure of 
working with Kayla Pennington ‘12, who 
joined the Language and Culture Resource 
Center staff as an AmeriCorps VISTA 


member,” Ardis adds. Kayla launched a 
mentoring program for Latino students in 
local high schools, expanded service-learning 
placements for university students with the 
Hispanic community, and researched grant 
opportunities for the center. Ardis writes: “It 
was great to connect with a recent graduate 
and compare notes about Oberlin then and 
now.” ® Book five in Linda Bailey Grotke 
Salisbury’s award-winning Bailey Fish 
Adventure series was selected to be read on 
Indiana Public Radio’s StoryBoard program for 
children as the first chapter book of the show’s 
new season. Each week, several chapters of 

“Ghost of the Chicken Coop Theater” were read 
on the air. Archived episodes are available on 
IPR’s website. Information about all her books 
is available at www.lindasalisburyauthor.com. 
This book was illustrated by her son, 
Christopher A. Grotke ‘86. 


1965 

Peter G. Pollak has released In the Game, his 
fourth novel, a murder mystery set in Albany, 
N.Y., featuring a retired city detective. It is a 
prequel to Pollak’s second novel, Making the 
Grade, from 2012. 


1970S 


1972 

For eight years, Bruce Breslauer has worked 
for Montana Blind and Low Vision Services, 
teaching cane travel to blind adults in Great 
Falls. He was promoted to supervisor in July 
2011, and his work was published in the 
Journal of Visual Impairment and Blindness in 
January 2010. The same year, he served as a 
peer reviewer for the textbook Orientation and 
Mobility: Techniques for Independence by La 
Grow and Long, published by the Association 
for the Education and Rehabilitation of the 
Blind and Visually Impaired. = Emmanue! 
Hatzidakis keeps busy in his retirement: He 
has two new books in print. Jesus: Fallen? The 
Human Nature of Christ Examined from an 
Eastern Orthodox Perspective (Orthodox 
Witness, 2013) addresses the subject of Christ’s 
humanity. His first published book, The 
Heavenly Banquet: Understanding the Divine 
Liturgy (Orthodox Witness, 2013), now in its 
third edition, is a comprehensive explanation 
of the Orthodox Christian Divine Liturgy. [w] 
wwiw.orthodoxwitness.org = Noel Taylor 


received the SORSI (Sacro Occipital Resear h 
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Jone BD. Belden! 


RENUNCIATION 


Baan 


Top: Cupp Wagner ‘76; 
above: Hatzidakis ‘72; 
left: Barbour '73 


Society International) Presidential Award for 


“outstanding dedication and devotion going 


above and beyond the call of duty” at the 
chiropractic teaching and research organiza- 
tion’s annual symposium in Omaha, Neb. Noel 
serves as executive secretary on SORSI’s board 
of directors. 


OBIE OFFSPRING At the beginnin 
alumni gather for 
freshmen; their parents 


1973 

John D. Barbour recently published 
Renunciation: A Novel (Resource 
Publications/Wipf and Stock Publishers). 
The novel is set in the 1970s and describes 
the developing relationship between two 
brothers who are involved in different ways 
with new religious movements. John is a 


professor of religion at St. Olaf College. 


1976 

Nancy Olah, counsel in Parker Poe’s 
Charlotte, N.C., office, won the 2013 
ATHENA Leadership Award, which is given 
to a female leader who demonstrates 
excellence in her profession, gives back to 
the community, and supports other female 
leaders. The award was presented October 3, 
2013. Nancy has more than 30 years of real 
estate and transactional experience and is a 
LEED (Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design) accredited profes- 
sional, signifying her thorough understand- 
ing of green building practices and prin- 
ciples. She also serves as board chair of the 
U.S. Green Building Council’s Charlotte 


g of each school year, incoming students who are children of Oberlin 
“ 


a luncheon at the Oberlin Inn. In August, 58 such legacy students entered as 
represent classes from 1973 to 1988 
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chapter and as a board member of the organiza- 
tion’s North Carolina chapter. # Leanne Cupp 
Wagner and John Dent were married August 31, 
2013, in their hometown of Wayne, Pa. They 
were joined in the celebration by Marilyn Rife 
‘76, Nicholas Dent ‘01, Christa Wagner ‘08, 
Alumni Association Executive Director Danielle 
Young, Balint Gergely ‘00, Michael Kamarck 73, 
Carol Levine ‘84, and Laura Gobbi ‘91. =» Susan 
Weiner, CFA, published Financial Blogging: 
How to Write Powerful Posts That Attract Clients, 
a practical, step-by-step guide to blogging for 


financial advisors. 


a977 

Anne G. Cohen was installed as minister at Mt. 
Hollywood United Church of Christ in Los 
Angeles in a ceremony that concluded in a 
bounce house. Guests were invited to wear boas 
and hats and to throw their offering into a 
fountain. “All done Obie style,” she reports. = 
Cynthia Heinberg was named a research fellow 
at the Japan Atomic Energy Agency in 
Tokai-mura, Ibaraki. Her new position follows 
her previous post as senior research scientist at 
Pacific Northwest National Laboratory. In her 
new role, Cynthia focuses on issues related to 
the Fukushima accident. 


1978 
Nancy L. Reeves was named assistant director 
of Academic Success Programs at the 
University of Akron School of Law. She writes: 
“When I returned to school for a juris doctorate 
18 years ago, rather than pursuing a PhD in 
mathematics, I thought I was giving up my 
dream of working in higher education. I am 
glad to have the opportunity to work with 
many of the professors I loved as a student. And 
if life isn’t too busy, the University of Akron has 
a joint applied mathematics PhD/engineering 
program that I just may explore, since one of 
the benefits of my new job 
is tuition waiver!” 
= Cellist Rhonda Rider, 
the artist in residence at 
Grand Canyon National 
Park, recently released a 
CD called The Grand 
Canyon Project on MSR 
Records. The album is a 


collection of 10 new works 
inspired by aspects of the park and features the 
work of composer Laura Kaminsky, among 
others. Rhonda is also a faculty member and 


chair of chamber music at the Boston 


Conservatory, in addition to her position on 
the faculty at Boston University and as cellist 
with the piano trio Triple Helix. [w]: www. 


rhondarider.com 


1979 

Amy Fried and Jim Katz ‘81 recently cel- 
ebrated their 30th anniversary. Jim is now 
director of the rheumatology fellowship 
program at the National Institutes of Health’s 
National Institute of Arthritis and 
Musculoskeletal and Skin Diseases. Amy 
writes for opednews.com, tweets @opedwriter, 
and cares for her disabled twin. = Thomas 
Stoffregen’s recent research on motion 
sickness was the subject of feature articles in 
the New York Times and the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune in the past year. Thomas writes, “My 
research on seasickness, conducted in 
cooperation with the Semester at Sea program, 
was discussed in the Wall Street Journal and 
was the subject of a feature article in Le Figaro, 
the oldest continuously operating newspaper 
in France.” 


1980S 


1980 

Laura Stachel, who leads a nonprofit called 
We Care Solar, worked with her husband to 
create a special “solar suitcase” to bring light 
and power to health facilities in rural health 
centers in Africa and Asia. Laura was included 
among the top 10 CNN Heroes of 2013. The 
compact solar electric kit includes solar panels, 
batteries, a solar controller, a fetal monitor, 
phone charger, and medical lighting. She and 
the other heroes were featured on CNN 
Heroes: An All-Star Tribute and received 
grants of $50,000 from CNN and customized 
training by the Annenberg Foundation for 


their nonprofit organizations. 


1981 | 
Beth Thorne Argiro is enjoying her 27th year of 
teaching orchestra and beginning strings in the 
public schools. She teaches at Indian River 
High School and Greenbrier Intermediate in 
Chesapeake, Va., and on weekends plays viola 
and violin with Club Violin, which plays for 

“weddings on the beach and at beautiful homes 
up and down the beachfront in the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina.” She and her 
husband, Vinny, are empty nesters, as son 
Louie is studying mechanical engineering 
technology at Old Dominion University. “We 
had the opportunity to have dinner with my 
roommate, Geraldine Nelson, and her husband 
on Long Island a few summers ago,” she writes. 

“It was great to see Geri and talk about Oberlin. 
Life is good.” = Drawing from more than 25 
years of legal experience as a matrimonial 
lawyer, Chicago-based attorney Lester L. 
Barclay has written The African American 
Guide to Divorce & Drama: Breaking Up 
Without Breaking Down (Khari Publishing), the 
first-ever comprehensive book on divorce 
tailored specifically for African Americans. The 
book was featured in Essence and Ebony, and 
Lester has been a featured guest on television 
and radio programs in New York, Washington, 
D.C., Chicago, and Los Angeles, among others. 


ETATS UNIS D'AMERIQUE 


1982 
A blog entry written by Naomi Gross, titled 
“Collaboration With a Twist,” appeared in 
October on JDA’s Supply Chain Nation blog. JDA 
is one of the leading global supply chain 
software providers. The blog’s editors have since 
asked Naomi to participate as a regular blogger 
for the site. [w]: blog.jda.com # Justin Hughes 
was the chief U.S. negotiator for the completion 
of the Marrakesh Treaty for the Blind, the 
purpose of which is to establish much better 
access to copyrighted works for the blind. 


Negotiated in only four years by a group led 


WATERWAYS OF RUSSIA: 
ST. PETERSBURG TO MOSCOW 


June 13-23, 2014 

Escorted by Professor of Russian and 
Comparative Literature Tim Scholl 

Join us for nine nights aboard the deluxe 
M.S. VOLGA DREAM, the premier ship 
cruising Russia’s waterways with a capac- 
ity of 109 passengers. This tour highlights 
Russia’s two great cultural capitals. Spend 
two nights aboard ship in St. Petersburg, 
Czar Peter the Great’s “window on the 
West,” featuring a guided tour of the State 
Hermitage Museum. Spend one night 
aboard ship in the fabled city of Moscow, 


the political and commercial capital of the 
world’s largest country, and see the world’s 


largest collection of Fabergé eggs. Cruise 


through the heartland of Russia along sce- 


nic rivers, lakes, and canals to the legend- 
ary open-air museum of Kizhi Island, the 
14th-century monastery of Goritsy, me- 

dieval Yaroslavl and 10th-century Uglich, 


rustic remnants of Old Russia. This unique 
program appeals to the first-time visitor to 


Russia and the return visitor curious to see 


the astounding changes that have taken 
place there. Brochure available. Limited 


space still available. 


OBIEADVENTURE! UTAH GREEN 
RIVER CANOEING ADVENTURE 


August 13-17, 2014 

Escorted by Professor of English T. Scott 
McMillin, author of The Meaning of Rivers 
Back by popular demand! Join fellow 
Obies for a “low-cost, high-value” getaway 
in Moab, Utah, as we canoe down the 
Green River! Paddling a 60-mile section 
of the Green River from Crystal Geyser 
south of Green River, Utah, as it winds 
towards Mineral Bottom, just north of 
Canyonlands National Park, is a trip of 

a lifetime. Between the town of Green 
River and Canyonlands National Park 

is part of the longest stretch of quiet 
wilderness water in the lower 48 states. As 
you canoe the Green River, the moving 
panorama is incomparable. The twisting, 
looping river winds its way between sheer, 
colorful sandstone walls, hundreds of 
feet high. Vast canyon systems and water 
channels branch in all directions, inviting 
hiking and exploring as well as providing 
excellent camping. This trip is family 
friendly! More information is available 

at http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/ 


travel-tours/. 


lumni Travel Program 


CLASSICAL GREECE: ATHENS, 
NAFPLION, DELPHI 


October 19-26, 2014 


Escorted by Professor of Classics Kirk Ormand 


Join us for an exclusive Oberlin College 
tour to Greece with Professor of Classics 
Kirk Ormand, who spent the 2007-08 
academic year in Athens, Greece, as the 
Elizabeth A. Whitehead Professor in the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. Journey from the ancient city 

of Athens and across the Peloponnese 
Peninsula through Spartan territory. Visit 
the prehistoric site of Mycenae, legendary 
home of Atreus and Agamemnon. Travel 
to Delphi, the center of the ancient world, 
and see the site of the most famous 

oracle in the ancient Mediterranean. 
Discover the treasures of Greek history 
in the world’s finest collections of Greek 
antiquities. Take a leisurely walking 

tour through Athens, the capital of 
Greece and birthplace of democracy and 
philosophy, and see the fabulous new 
Parthenon Museum. Enjoy the delicious 
fresh seafoods, delectable cheeses and 
local wines of Southern Greece. Brochure 
available online at http://new.oberlin.edu/ 


office/alumni/travel-tours. 


ae 


SAVE THE DATE! SOUTHEAST ASIA WITH GAVINTR 
For more information visit http://ne w.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/tra vel-tou 
programs, please call 440-775 -8692 or e-mail Deb. Stanfield 


ITT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OBERLIN SHANSI: JAN. 2015 * CUBA: MARCH 2015 
rs/, If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our 
@oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents welcome! 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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WARM PLACE IN A COLD TIME 


T’S FEBRUARY, AND IT’S COLD OUTSIDE. NOT JUST A LITTLE COLD—POLAR VORTEX 

cold. I hope that all of you have been able to find warmth and comfort in the midst of this 

astonishing weather. A little soup, a lovely fire, some hot tea with perhaps a hint of brandy 

or schnapps—we take our warmth where we can find it, for sure. 

One of the places we go for warmth, of course, is our memories. Certainly when we 

think of Oberlin at this time of year, physical warmth isn’t at the top of the list. But 
memories of close friendships, of intellectual challenges, of adventures of all sorts, of creative 
sparks exploding in all directions—it’s not necessary to own a pair of rose-colored glasses to 
remember with some appreciation the life and times we had as students. Each of us can recall 
how our own experiences in the rarefied air of a small town in northeastern Ohio touched us 
as we experienced the academic rigor, the social challenges to find and be true to ourselves, 
and the tools to examine and absorb the changes and issues facing the larger world that 
surrounded us. 

Why, you might ask, am I waxing eloquent at this particular moment? Because it’s those 
memories and that sure knowledge that, even with the mistakes I’ve made along the way, 
Oberlin played a huge and definitive role in helping me forge the path I’m on. And this, friends, 
is what causes me to urge you to continue to engage with Oberlin. I have numerous opportuni- 
ties to interact with alumni, administrators, students, faculty, and staff. Each time, without fail, 
I find myself enriched in some way. Perhaps for you, “engagement” might mean making a 
detour to drive through town when youre passing by on the Ohio Turnpike (the donuts and 
pastries at Gibson’s have not, by the way, diminished in quality in the 40 years since I’ve 
graduated). Or it could mean volunteering to talk to high school students in your area about 
Oberlin and what makes it unique within the sea of competitor institutions. Or volunteering to 
give a talk to your local (and this is defined differently in different geographic regions, to be 
sure) alumni group about a current issue of interest in your field. Or registering on Obieweb to 
be a career mentor. Or... Or... Or... There are countless ways to engage, and as I’ve said 
before, the Alumni Association is looking to you to tell us what “engagement” looks like to you. 
And here’s the thing: I promise you that the benefit (dare I say the warmth?) that you'll find 
from that encounter with another Obie will be just as gratifying to you as it is to the person or 
group with whom you've shared a piece of yourself. Trust me on this, it works. 

I offer you all good wishes for a healthy, happy, and prosperous 2014. 


CHUCK SPITULNIK 773 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


principally by the U.S., Brazil, Mexico, and 

the European Union, the Marrakesh Treaty is 
only the second multilateral treaty in the world 
for people with disabilities, following the U.N. 
Convention on the Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities. Justin ended his work for the Obama 
administration in September and this January 
moved back to California, accepting the William 
H. Hannon Chair in Law at Loyola Law School in 
Los Angeles. = After 20 years in academia (most 
of them at Allegheny College), Josh Searle-White 
returned to his home state of California, where he 
lives in Santa Cruz and works as district executive 
for the Pacific Central District of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association. “Basically, I get to drive 
around the state and spend inspiring time with 
incredibly interesting and heartfelt people,” Josh 
says. “It’s a nice way to live!” Josh welcomes 
contact from any classmates passing through the 
area [e]: joshua.searlewhite@gmail.com 


1983 
judith-Kate Friedman has a new CD nearing 
completion, Life’s a Song. The songs were 


collaboratively composed by rural Washington 
state elders (age 60 to 100+) and professional 
songwriters. Songwriting Works, a nonprofit 
that she founded, continues to expand programs 
for those living with Alzheimer’s and other 
health challenges, their loved ones, and care 
partners in the Northwest and nationally. 


1985 

Jonathan Feldman is coauthor of the legal 
textbook Education Law (Routledge, 2013). He 
was a visiting clinical professor at Cornell Law 
School during the fall of 2013, where he taught in 
the Legal Aid Clinic. In the spring he returned to 
his regular job, doing civil rights and education 
cases with the Empire Justice Center in Rochester. 
Jonathan still plays in jazz and blues bands and is 
married to Alison Helms ‘83. Their oldest 
daughter is a freshman at Swarthmore (“a close 
second to Oberlin, right?” says Jonathan). 


1986 

On August 31, Joshua Shuman and Aaron Amit 
(Mate) held family celebrations in their home- 
town of Jerusalem: Josh’s daughter celebrated 
her bat mitzvah, where she chanted in Yemenite 


SUPPORT OBERLIN 
THROUGH YOUR wiLL 


For Peggy, Oberlin provided close relationships with professors, engaged social/political activism, access 
to concerts and plays, and lasting friendships with fellow students. The second member of her family to 
attend college, she feels fortunate for her experiences and has chosen to honor the inspiration she found 
here through a residuary bequest. 


A bequest to Oberlin through one’s will or trust helps 
secure opportunities for future generations of students. 
All estate gifts, large and small, have a significant 
impact on students who choose Oberlin. In the last 10 
years alone, Oberlin has received more than $45 million 
in bequests. 


Careful estate planning ensures that your needs and “Ay. ‘moa cee ieee is 
goals are met. A will enables you to distribute your assets ae | Mt 


@iRimc a. 


in accordance with your wishes, provide for loved ones, Peggy and Ron Shapera 
minimize estate taxes, and consider those institutions 

closest to your heart. 

How great an impact has Oberlin had on your life? Did 

Oberlin help shape your personal values, your career Gare 
choices, and appreciation of the world? What portion of LL FMiNATE 


your life's work would you like to use to build a legacy 
that outlives you? 


| : on how you can help shape the journeys of future generations of Oberlin students, 
please call us at or email us at 


Oberlin Alumni make a difference. Par ee 


Class Notes 


cantillation (as per her mother’s family); 


across town, Aaron’s son held his bar mitzvah. 


Josh and Aaron met as first-year students; 
Josh had the dubious pleasure of staying with 


Aaron, his family, and cats at his home in 


Denver during winter break—only to discover 


terrible allergies to cats, forcing him to sleep 
with his head on an open windowsill during 
the night. Aaron and Josh have sons currently 
serving in the Israeli Army. “We look forward 
to seeing all Obies passing through 
Jerusalem!” # Poet Peter Money released 
American Drone: New and Select Poems 
(Harbor Mountain Press), a new book of his 
work from the 1990s until 2011, in November. 
It has been among Small Press Distribution’s 
top 10 poetry best sellers. 


1987 
“T recently started a company called Financial 
Nutrition that provides financial education 
for girls and young women in New York City 
and online,” writes Melissa Donohue. “My 


DIRTY WARS 


FROM ACCLAIMED WRITER 
JEREMY SCAHILL 
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INCREDIBLE. A MUST-SEE.” 
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SECRET ARMY 
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AND THE NOMINEES ARE... 


goal is to teach the basics 
of money management 
and entrepreneurial 
thinking so my students 
can grow up to lead lives 
of independence and 
success on their own 


terms.” [w]: www 


financialnutrition.com 
= Dan Jaffee and Dawn Nafus were married 
October 18, 2013, in their hometown of 
Portland, Ore. Dan would love to hear from 


long-lost fellow Obies. 


1989 

Laurie Collyer wrote and directed the film 
Sunlight Jr., a love story set amid the ruins of 
the American dream. The film, which stars 
Naomi Watts and Matt Dillon, premiered 
November 15 in New York, Los Angeles, and 
several other cities, and can be streamed 
through iTunes, Amazon, Comcast, and 
other sites. The film was among Salon’s top 
10 underrated films of 2013. 
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1992 
In 2013, T.J. Demos published The Migrant 
Image: The Art and Politics of Documentary 
During Global Crisis (Duke University Press) 
and Return to the Postcolony: Spectres of 
Colonialism in Contemporary Art (Sternberg). 
He also guest edited a special issue of Third 
Text (no. 120, 2013) on the subject of 
“Contemporary Art and the Politics of Ecology.” 
Currently he is a reader in the University 
College London’s art history department. 
= Baltimore Mayor 
Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake was one of four 
new members elected to 
the National Aquarium 
Board of Directors. “We 
are delighted to welcome 


these incredibly talented 


individuals to the 
National Aquarium Board,” said CEO John 
Racanelli. As Baltimore’s 49th mayor, 
Stephanie focuses on growing the city’s family 
population by strengthening neighborhoods 
through improving public safety and public 
education. She was elected secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee following 


the reelection of President Obama. 


Above: Lavallee ‘98; 
right: Steiman ‘00; 
far right: Cook ‘08 
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1995 

Dylan O'Reilly was named Business Lawyer of 
the Year for 2013 by the Business Law Section 
of the New Mexico State Bar. The award 
recognizes his service to the citizens of New 
Mexico and the business law community. 
Among other endeavors, Dylan is active on a 
variety of nonprofit boards. He lives with his 
wife, Sara Montgomery, in Farmington, N.M. 


1996 

Backwards, the third 
novel for young adults 
written by Todd 
Mitchell, was released in 
hardcover, ebook, and 
audiobook formats 
from Candlewick Press 
in October. Narrated by 
the Rider, a character 
who awakes to find himself trapped in the 


body of a dead teen and moving backwards in 
time, the book explores identity, first love, and 
redemption. [w]: ToddMitchellBooks.com 


1998 


Andrew Lavallee and Marco Repola were 


married October 20, 2013, in Brooklyn Bridge 


Park in New York. They were joined by fellow 
Oberlin alumni Susie Chen, Katie Howar 

nna Smeby, and Shilpa Mankikar ‘99, as 
well as Andrew’s sister, Penny Bi 
and brother-in-law, David B 
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2000 

. and Daniel Smithwick were 


married on June 22, 2013, in Mill River, Mass. 


The celebration took place at the Berkshires 


home of Morgan’s cousin, Elizabe 
Goodman ‘82, and her husband, Don Cook. 


Other alumni in attendance included 


bridesmaids Eliza Valk ‘99 and Sonya Sheats, 


© 


s well as Sonya’s husband, Benjam 

75; and Peter Ge 

49 = who specializes in 
coffee research and consulting, recently 
published the book Coffee: A Comprehensive 
Guide to the Bean, the Beverage, and the 
Indu try. Also brewing 1S Daylight Mind 
Coffee ( ompany Shawn's new “coffeepub 
and coffee school” in Kona, Hawaii. Your 
ation, direct from the big island: “Come 


get a cup, Obies! 
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2001 
completed his PhD in 

educational leadership and policy at the 
University of Utah on April 17, 2013. His 
dissertation was titled “Government 
Accountability Reports and Public Education 
Policy: Studying Political Actors’ Decision- 
Making.” = and 

were married in Rosendale, N.Y., 
on September 7, 2013. In attendance were 


many Obies, including Sabi 


Though new technology has lately revolutionized media con- 
sumption, one recent graduate has started a business that relies 
on something far older—135 years older, to be exact. Adrian Rew 

'43 is releasing vinyl records by experimental musicians on his 
own music label, Ergot Records, as well as some CDs and tapes. 
Backed by a $2,000 award from Oberlin’s Creativity & Leadership 
Project, the comparative literature major released his first record 
last spring: Corpse on Horseback, by Oberlin resident Aaron 


Dilloway. 


Above: Shapiro ‘01; 
left: Pinney ‘00 


F le Sh e OO. loanna Theis 


00 a 

and Oberlin professor Pipo Nguyen 
Juy. Pauline is a staff photographer at 
Sotheby’s auction house, where she has 
worked for the past 10 years. Rusty is an 
executive recruiter. The couple, who live 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., honeymooned in 


Colombia in January. 


was named staff 
accountant at the New England Foundation 


for the Arts. Bob previously managed 


Nagual, formed by lan McColm 


While Ergot's medium might seem something of an anachro- '13 and David Shapiro ‘12 at 


nism, it’s actually in step with current trends. According to a 
study by Nielsen, vinyl sales are rising.—JAMES HELMSWORTH ‘13 


Oberlin, released their self-titled 
vinyl on Ergot last September. 


Class Notes 


accounting operations at Accelerated Cure 
Project, a nonprofit dedicated to curing 


multiple sclerosis. 


2007 

formerly data director for 
the Ohio Democratic Party, has been named 
campaign manager for state Rep. John 
Patrick Carney’s race for Ohio auditor. Since 
graduating, Brendan has worked on local, 
state, and federal races all over Ohio and has 
arranged winter-term projects and summer 
internships for many Obies—and is happy to 
help with many more. 


2008 

and Ryan Whitt were 
married September 14, 2013, in a celebration 
that included many Oberlin alumni. 
Pictured on previous page, left to right: 


Ryan, Kate, Travis Oman ‘06, Katie Au 06, 
Rita aplon '10, Jerome Goings ‘10, 
Hearne, Eric Goldman 74, Noah Goldn 
in, and Anr 
so and Aust 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety of 
sources, including news media articles, press 
releases, notes sent to us though mail (including 
e-mail), and Obieweb. Beginning with this issue, 
we will include our class notes in the online 
version of Oberlin Alumni Magazine. If you 
submit a note to Obieweb that you want to 
appear only within Obieweb, please be sure to 
choose that option when you submit the note. 


ir ae Top: Seeley ‘08; 
MY PARENT HAS | left: Silver ‘08 


2013, in Evergreen, Colo. Other alumni in 


attendance included Henry Schneider, Xander 
iY rton, Marie Barnett, Maya Curry, Jeff 
Beem-Miller, Sam Lasser, Danielle Koplinka- 
oehr, and Gabriel Golden ‘05. = With her 
father, cowrote Aue book My 


Parent Has Cancer And It Really Sucks 
(Sourcebooks), a guide for teens whose parents 
have cancer. Based on Maya’s experience at age 
15 with her mother’s diagnosis of breast cancer, 
the book includes interviews with more than 
100 teens and experts. 


2009 


Conservatory grad 


made her 
Carnegie Hall 
debut at Stern 
Auditorium on 
March 17, 2013, as 
the soprano 


soloist in John 


Rutter’s Requiem. 


2010 

ski was 
chosen to receive a 
five-year teaching 
fellowship from the 
Knowles Science 
Teaching Foundation. 
The teaching 


fellowships were 
created to improve 
science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM) 
education in the U.S. Chris is enrolled in the 
Stanford Teacher Education Program and 
hopes to teach in the Bay Area. 


2013 

of High Point, N.C., is a 
White House intern working for the Office of 
the First Lady’s correspondence team. “I 
campaigned for President Obama before I was 
even old enough to vote, and I support the first 
lady’s initiatives to better the youth of our 
country,” Madison told the High Point 
Enterprise. “1 admire their family values and 
the hard work they have completed during their 
time in the White House.” 


Three Oberlin alumnae were among 
Forbes magazine's roundup of “brightest 
stars” under the age of 30. Emily Doubilet — 
‘06, cofounder of Susty Party, makers of — 
sustainable party supplies like composta- _ 
ble plates made from tapioca starch, 

made it in the food and wine category. 
Actress/writer/producer Lena Dunham 
‘08 appeared in the Hollywood and 
entertainment category. Political 

operative Audrey Gelman ‘09, a strategist 
and spokesperson for Scott Stringer’s ; 
successful campaign to become New York 
City’s controller and who is now vice 
president at SKDKnickerbocker, made the 
list for the law and policy category. 
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Faculty, Staff and Friends 

Dr. L. Dean Nuernberger was a longtime 
professor of music theory at the Oberlin 
Conservatory and 21-year director of the 
medieval, renaissance, and early baroque music 
ensemble Collegium Musicum. Dr. Nuernberger 
led the Collegium from 1968 to 1989, inspiring 
countless young musicians in that time. Even in 
his later years, he remained close to his music. In 
1983, he began writing a requiem following the 
death of his mother. He returned to the piece 
and revised it in 2009 upon the death of his wife, 
Barbara Elaine Nuernberger. As word spread of 
Mrs. Nuernberger’s death, former Collegium 
students, led by Peter Gibeau 81, united to 
perform a portion of the piece at her memorial 
service. Dr. Nuernberger was born in Nebraska 
and served in the U.S. Army in France during 
World War II. He was a longtime resident of 
Oberlin. He died December 21, 2013. = As 
chairman of the insurance giant Progressive 
Corp., Peter B. Lewis was one of the most 
successful business leaders in Cleveland and 
among its most important philanthropists, 
donating an estimated $500 million to various 
causes over his lifetime. His legacy at Oberlin 
includes significant family contributions to 
Oberlin’s Adam Joseph Lewis Center for 
Environmental Studies and the Green Arts 
District. “His generosity to Oberlin has 
significantly changed the college and will be felt 
for a very long time,” says David W. Orr, Paul 
Sears Distinguished Professor of Environmental 
Studies and Politics and senior adviser to the 
president. Mr. Lewis died November 23, 2013, at 
his home in Coral Gables, Fla. 


1938 

A native of Connecticut, Emily Elizabeth 

Gerow Buck devoted 23 years to teaching 
English and reading to students in Albuquerque, 
N.M. There, she raised four children with her 
husband of 51 years, Lucius E. Buck, and 
attended the First Presbyterian Church for 

more than 70 years. She died on August 13, 
2013, leaving four children, nine grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


1939 

F. Russell Bentley owned a hardware store in 
Cortland, N.Y., where he was deeply involved 
with the community and enjoyed golf. He died 
December 3, 2013, leaving his wife, Grace Van 
Tuy! Bentley 41, three children (including Allen 
Bentley 67), eight grandchildren (including 
Anne Bentley ’97), and 10 great-grandchildren. 
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1940 
Dr. John F. Thompson earned his PhD in 
biochemistry in 1944 and the following year was 
inducted into the U.S. Army, where he served at 
the Medical Nutrition Laboratory in Chicago. 
From 1951 to 2008, he studied protein synthesis 
in plants for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Research 
Unit in Ithaca, N.Y., and occasionally taught 
biochemistry courses at Cornell. He loved 
music—especially opera 


and was a proficient 
pianist. He was also a dedicated gardener and 
sports fan and was often seen pedaling his 
bicycle around Ithaca. Dr. Thompson died May 
16, 2013, leaving his wife of 69 years, four 
children, and numerous grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 


1942 

Raised in New England, Kenneth Robert Hahn 
called many U.S. cities home throughout an 
accomplished career in aviation and law. He 
served in the U.S. Army Air Corps as a flight 
and aerial gunnery instructor during World 
War II. Following the war, he earned his law 
degree at Cornell University and became an 
associate representing aviation clients at a 
Washington, D.C., law firm. Mr. Hahn went on 
to become general counsel and secretary of Lake 
Central Airlines in Indianapolis and later 
accepted a position in Michigan with William P. 
Lear, who would become best known for the 
creation of the Lear jet. Mr. Hahn was executive 
vice president of Lear Inc. in California, then 
division manager of Lear Sigler Inc. in 
Cleveland. He eventually became the company’s 
executive vice president for operations and, later, 
vice chairman of its board. Mr. Hahn died at his 
home in South Dakota on December 15, 2013. 
He was preceded in death by his wife of 64 years, 
Mary “Mickie” Crawford Hahn “44. He leaves 
three daughters and six grandchildren. = Laddie 
Dunham Yamada graduated with a bachelor of 
school music degree and taught in elementary 
schools in Maryland, Japan, and California. 
While in Japan she met her second husband, 
Yoshio Yamada, with whom she settled in South 
Pasadena, Calif. She loved music, traveling 
(especially to the British Isles and Japan), and 
classic movies. In later years, she enjoyed 
spending time with her grandchildren and 
teaching swimnastics at the YMCA. In 1997, Ms. 
Yamada moved to Green Valley, Calif., where 
she died on October 24, 2013. She is su rvived by 
two sons from her first marriage, three 
grandchildren, a nd four great-gra ndchildren. 


Losses 


1943 

Olga Louise Brunner grew up in Wheeling, 
W.V., and earned a degree in music education at 
Oberlin, followed by a master’s degree at 
Columbia. She began her teaching career in 
Virginia and Washington public schools and the 
YWCA. While living in the D.C. area, she 
reunited with Robert Brunner ’48, whom she 
married in 1950, After stints in Iceland, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, they settled in 
Maryland, where Ms. Brunner gave flute lessons 
and served on the faculty of Western Maryland 
College (now McDaniel College). She died 
November 15, 2013, predeceased by her husband 
of 62 years and leaving three sons, seven 
granddaughters, and a great-granddaughter. 


1944 


Winifred Bishop Fairhall, upon graduating 
from Oberlin, moved to Manhattan, where she 
became a researcher at Time magazine. The job 
introduced her to her eventual husband Larry, a 
former war correspondent for British newspa- 
pers. They raised their family in Westchester 
County, N.Y.—but for a three-year stint living 
in a 500-year-old English mansion once 
inhabited by the family of Anne Boleyn—and 
Ms. Fairhall served as director of communica- 
tions for the New Rochelle public schools from 
1963 until her retirement in 1988. In her later 
years in an assisted-living facility, she contin- 
ued to write press releases and serve as a 
reporter, interviewing her fellow residents for 
feature stories. Ms. Fairhall died September 28, 
2013. She leaves three sons and two grandchil- 
dren and was preceded in death by her husband 
and one son. # A native of Columbus, Ohio, 
Louise S. Richards devoted her career to the 
arts, serving as assistant to the curator of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum before beginning 
a 34-year stint with the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, retiring in 1986 as chief curator of prints 
and drawings. Ms. Richards earned an AB 
degree at Denison University before completing 
her master’s in art history at Oberlin. She died 
October 7, 2013, in Oberlin, where she had been 
a longtime resident of Kendal at Oberlin. 


1945 

A native of Pembroke, Mass., Benjamin 
Conant studied French and Spanish at Oberlin. 
He became a salesman for his father’s business, 
Aetna Pumps Inc., where he worked for more 
than 40 years. He spent most of his life in 
Pembroke, serving in the East Pembroke 


Community Club and the Pembroke Lions 


Losses 


Club, as a member of the Pembroke School 
Board, and performing with the Pembroke 
Players. Mr. Conant died August 5, 2013. He 
was preceded in death by his wife of nearly 60 
years, Beverly Brooks, and is survived by a son, 
a daughter, and many other loved ones. 


1948 
Dr. James Lawrence Cole, a native of Oberlin, 
trained as a radar repair technician in the U.S. 
Navy. At Oberlin, he earned an AB in psychology, 
followed by a master’s degree in psychology from 
Princeton University and a PhD in psychology 
from Duke University. Dr. Cole’s first teaching 
position was at Harvard, where he was the 
assistant of B.F. Skinner. He later became an 
associate professor of psychology at North 
Carolina State University, where he remained 
until his retirement. His faculty studies included 
research on pilot error for the Navy and creating 
computer-based curricula for the blind. He was 
an active member of the Virginia Carolinas 
Morgan Horse Club and sang with the Raleigh 
Oratorio Society and the Cary Concert Singers. 
Dr. Cole died November 12, 2013. He was 
preceded in death by his wife Barbara and is 
survived by two sons and two grandchildren. 
# Dr. Kenneth N. Waltz (Hon. ’02) was a 
preeminent scholar of international relations. 
He earned his PhD at Columbia University in 
1954 and served in the Army during the Second 
World War and the Korean conflict. He was a 
member of the Columbia University faculty 
(1953-1957) and subsequently taught at 
Swarthmore, Brandeis, and the University of 
California, Berkeley, before returning to 
Columbia University as a senior research scholar 
at the Arnold A. Saltzman Institute of War and 
Peace Studies, a post he held from 1997 to 2013, 
and an adjunct professor of political science. His 
books include Man, the State, and War: A 
Theoretical Analysis, Theory of International 
Politics, Realism and International Politics, The 
Spread of Nuclear Weapons: A Debate. Dividing 
his time between homes in Manhattan and 
Harborside, Maine, he was a devoted husband to 
Helen “Huddie” Waltz ’47 for 59 years, before her 
death in 2008. Dr. Waltz died May 12, 2013, in 
New York City. He was predeceased by a son and 
is survived by two sons, including Kenneth Jr. 
73, and four grandchildren. 


1950 
Dr. William Wallace Cleland earned a master’s 
degree and PhD in chemistry at the University 


of Wisconsin. He became an assistant professor 


of biochemistry at Wisconsin in 1959 and 
remained active there until his death on March 
6, 2013. He earned a reputation worldwide for 
his contributions to enzyme kinetics and was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences in 
1985. An expert on U.S. coil stamps, Dr. 
Wallace earned the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Philatelic Achievement Award in 2008. He is 
survived by two daughters and three grand- 
sons. # A nationally recognized poet in high 
school, Dr. Betty A. Little earned a degree in 
economics at Oberlin and an MA in economics 
and finance at Columbia University; nearly 
four decades later, she added a PhD in 
environmental ethics from Walden University. 
Dr. Little worked as an economics and 
investment analyst for Smith Barney and 
Marine Midland Trust Co. in New York City 
and later at Colorado National Bank in Denver. 
A member of the Denver and New York Society 
of Security Analysts, she taught for seven years 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University. An avid 
environmentalist and arts lover, she exuded a 
lifelong passion for encouraging others to 
support causes dear to her. Dr. Little died 
October 21, 2013. She was preceded in death by 
her husband of 57 years, John Little, and is 
survived by a son, a daughter and two 
granddaughters. # Dr. Donald MacKay 
Wonderly devoted 15 years to a career as a 
professional musician in addition to numerous 
other pursuits. After serving in World War II, 
he earned his BA in psychology and an MA at 
Oberlin, followed by a PhD in education at 
Western Reserve University (now Case Western 
Reserve). His career included positions as a 
family service caseworker, a teacher of 
developmentally disabled children, a school 
psychologist (for Oberlin schools, among 
others), and a professor. He served as president 
of the Ohio School Psychologists Association, 
earning its first honorary lifetime membership 
in 1967, and he founded the consulting 
organization PSI in 1977. Dr. Wonderly died 
September 17, 2013, leaving his wife, Dr. 
Barbara Wonderly ’57, three sons, and a 
daughter. 


1954 

After completing her education at Oberlin, 
Althea S. Guy joined the CIA and became an 
intelligence analyst and reports officer serving 
in Western Europe, Washington, D.C., and 
South Vietnam. She retired in 1983, Ms. Guy 
died December 6, 2013, in her hometown of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


1956 

William N. Weaver Jr. attended the University of 
Chicago Law School before a two-year stint in 
the Army and returned to finish first in his class 
at the John Marshall Law School. A securities 
lawyer, he joined a five-person Chicago law firm 
that eventually became Sachnoff & Weaver, 
which grew to 160 lawyers by the time it merged 
with Pittsburgh-based Reed Smith in 2007. Mr. 
Weaver's irreverent outlook extended to the 
culture at Sachnoff & Weaver, one of the first law 
firms with an informal dress code—as well as a 
pool table, dartboards, and bridge tables. Mr. 
Weaver died November 22, 2013, and is survived 
by his wife, Frona, two children, two stepchil- 
dren, and 10 grandchildren. 


1957 

Mary Jo Logsdon Nichols matriculated at 16 
under the Ford Foundation’s Early Admissions 
Program. After receiving a master’s degree in 
childhood education at Columbia, she became 
one of the first teachers at the West Side 
Montessori School in Manhattan. She then took 
a position as director of a Head Start program in 
the South Bronx, helping to transition it from an 
eight-week summer trial to a full nine-month 
preschool program. Following a move with her 
four children to rural Berkshire County, Mass., 
she found one of her most rewarding jobs 
employing Montessori methods in a one-room 
schoolhouse to teach as many as 52 children a 
day. She retired to Port Townsend, Wash., where 
she enjoyed an active retirement. She died on 
August 27, 2013, leaving four children and eight 
grandchildren. She was predeceased by her first 
husband, Harold B. Lemmerman ’57. 


1960 

A native of Cleveland, Dovre “Duffy” Hall 
Busch followed her Oberlin education with a 
master’s degree in psychology from the 
University of Minnesota. She worked for the 
Northeast Ohio Lung Association and, after 
relocating to California, the American Red 
Cross, from which she retired. In 2011 she 
moved to Arkansas to live with family. Ms. 
Busch died November 18, 2013, leaving two 
daughters, seven grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, David C. Busch, and a daughter. 
= Lyle Chastain earned a master’s degree at the 
University of Minnesota, where she and a fellow 
grad student created a groundbreaking program 
for children with developmental disorders. They 
later served as co-directors of an autism 


MEMORIAL MINUTE 


Tony Musante ‘58 


1936-2013 


Tony Musante ‘58 appeared on American TV, in movies, and on 
stages for more than 50 years, Starring alongside such luminar- 
ies as George C. Scott and Martin Sheen—and drawing nomina- 
tions for a Drama Desk Award (for his turn as a bandit in the 
1975 comedy P.S. Your Cat is Dead) and an Emmy Award (for a 
role in a 1976 episode of the NBC drama Medical Story). 
Described as “an actor's actor” by the New York Daily News, 
Musante began acting off-Broadway and in television in the 
early 1960s. He made his film debut in 1965 and two years later he gave an award-win- 
ning performance as the menacing hoodlum in The Incident. But it was a central role in 
Toma, a 1973 ABC detective drama, that earned Mr. Musante his greatest acclaim. After 
agreeing to star in the series for only one season, he departed for the lights of the stage; 
the following season, the program was retooled and renamed Baretta. A native of 
Connecticut, Mr. Musante met his eventual wife, writer Jane Sparkes ‘59, while at Oberlin, 
and the two later settled in Manhattan. Last year, Mr. Musante donated his personal- 
papers collection to the Oberlin College Archives. Spanning the years 1954 to 2012, the 
Musante Collection includes extensive biographical information; Musante’s handwritten 
notebooks that contain his thoughts, questions, ideas, and directorial suggestions 
relating to 116 of his acting roles in film, television, and theater productions; production 
photos of his work on the stage and in films; scrapbooks relating to his student days at 
Oberlin and his professional work in film and theater; scripts; playbills; posters signed by 
co-stars and production crews; and DVDs of many of his movies and television shows."! 
am very happy to have my collection at Oberlin, where my acting career began,” Musante 
said at the time of the donation. “I truly hope it will be helpful and interesting to stu- 
dents and faculty in cinema and theater fields.” Mr. Musante died November 26, 2013. 


program at Children’s Hospital in Minneapolis 
that eventually became the influential Fraser 
School. In addition, Ms. Chastain served with 
her husband, Ron, as a trainer in the U.S. Peace 
Corps in Morocco and in USAID projects in 
Rwanda. An avid outdoorswoman, she found 
great joy in making family trips to the 
Minneapolis Farmers’ Market, as well as 
camping, hiking, canoeing, and making music. 
She died October 29, 2013, leaving her husband, 


two sons, and four grandchildren. 


1961 


Michael Margolis was professor emeritus in 


e at the University of Cincinnati, 


nere he headed the department. He had 


erved on the faculty of the University 


rgzh. He wrote ex tensively about the 
olitics and the Internet, 
Usual: The 


n 2000 and The 


DOOFK Politic 


' ' 
Kevolution , tro 


Internet Democracy, from 2009. Dr. 
WOTKING ON resea\e h and 
in the political science 


ntil the month before he died 


on October 30, 2013. He is survived by his wife, 
Elaine Camerota; four daughters; a son; a 


stepdaughter; and five grandchildren. 


1963 

Vera Joan Hanfmann Weisskopf followed 
Oberlin with two masters’ degrees, one in 
administrative science from University of 
Alabama in Huntsville and another in library 
science from the University of Alabama. Having 
worked at college libraries at Oberlin and 
Harvard, Ms. Weisskopf resumed her career as a 
librarian after raising her children. She worked 
at Alabama A&M, the University of Alabama in 
Huntsville, and Washington University in St. 
Louis, Mo. She retired in 2012 after spending 14 
years as dean of the library at Georgia South 
western University. She died January 8, 2014, 
survived by two children, including Antonia 
Weisskopf ’87, and seven grandchildren and 


step-grandchildren. 


1969 
Hiram Titus was a pianist and composer W itha 


number of Twin Cities, Minn., organizations He 


was most closely associated with the Children’s 
heater, where he became cx ’Mposer-in-residence 
after graduating from Oberlin. He also worked 
with the Guthrie Theater, the History 1 heater, 
and the Minnesota ( pera, as well as Unity Christ 
Church in Golden Valley. A child prodigy, he was 
a soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony and 
won a Van Cliburn Scholarship to the National 
Music Camp in Interlochen, Mich. As an adult he 
composed for television movies such as Alice in 
Wonderland and Puss in Boots, the 1987 film The 
Little Mermaid, and a number of theater 
productions, including A Christmas Carol, The 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, Jack (a musical 
based on Jack and the Beanstalk), Rosina (an 
opera based on characters from The Barber of 
Sevilleand The Marriage of Figaro), and the 
musical Skinflint (based on Moliere’s The Mise). 
Mr. Titus died September 16, 2013. 


1970 

Dr. Ophelia Marie Smith’s early career centered 
on the publishing and recording world at CBS. 
The former double-degree student at Oberlin— 
in German and piano performance—also 
earned a PhD in clinical psychology at 
Columbia University and eventually transi- 
tioned into working for those in need. She 
served as director of the Continuing Care 
Clinic at Fordham-Tremont Community 
Mental Health Clinic and later joined the board 
and staff of Women in Need, where she led all 
program services for more than 200 employees 
serving 10,000 homeless women and children 
annually. Dr. Smith died November 14, 2013, 


leaving behind many loved ones. 


1982 

A woman of many talents and great ambition, 
Jimmie Sue Harris White worked for the 
Oberlin Public Schools and the Mount Zion 
Baptist Church, volunteered with the Girl 
Scouts, opened Jimmie’s Antiques and 
Collectibles, and created a baseball field for 
neighborhood children, among numerous other 
achievements in her longtime hometown of 
Oberlin. Ms. White earned a degree at Oberlin 
in studio art and African-American studies and 
was the first African American exhibitor at the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum. A native of 
Alabama, she married Jeffie E. White Jr. and 
settled in Elyria, Ohio, before moving to 
Oberlin to raise their family. Ms. White died 
October 26, 2013, leaving four daughters and 
seven grandchildren. She was preceded in death 


by her husband of 9 years and 1g! indd iughter 


ENDQUOTES 


“If you're up late 
making a list 
of awesome 
things (and 
I know you are), 
go ahead 
and include 
@oberlincollege. 
Iam in awe 
of this place.” 


Punch Brothers member Chris Thile, 
via Twitter, during the band's residency at the 
Oberlin Conservatory in December. 


“TOberlin Assistant 
Professor of Theater] 
Justin Emeka, the 
director, has done 
wonders in terms of his 
cast’s rare and nuanced 
understanding of the 
Klizabethan words they 
are called on to speak. 
But the language also 
loosens up now and 
then, just for fun. When 
the fairy attendants 
greet Bottom with ‘All 
hail!, he lustily replies, 
‘Hail, yeah!” 

Anita Gates’ New York Times review 


of Emeka’s New York City staging of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, July 17, 2013. 


"I still believe strongly 
that jock culture is 

a corrosive element 
that has no place at 
Oberlin, or anywhere. 
I've also learned 

to recognize that 
"jock culture” is not 
synonymous with 
sport. This can be 
incredibly difficult 

to see because of 
the abysmal state 

of sports culture In 
this country. That 
culture, however, 
does not need to be 
replicated on liberal 
arts campuses. | 
would argue that 
Oberlin isina 
position to lead by 
demonstrating what 
a healthy, inclusive 
sports culture can 
and should look like.” 


Ryan Brazell ‘05, praising the Oberlin 
athletics department for finding ways to 
connect with non-varsity athletes, 

at his blog ryanbrazell.net. 


"By the way, 

Ellen [DeGeneres, 
hosting the 
Oscars] stole this 
pizza-on-stage bit 
from my college 

a capella group in 
1991. #NPROscars 
#lorenzosForever 


Linda Holmes ‘93, writer at NPR's 
pop culture blog Monkey See, via 
Twitter on March 2, 2014. 


“We don’t know 
where we 
would start or 
what we would 
do. You don’t 
change 
something 
that’s already 
perfect.” 


Musician Ben Jaffe ‘93, co-owner of 

New Orleans’ Preservation Hall, speaking on 
CBS Sunday Morning about why 

his New Orleans institution has never 

been renovated, March 9, 2014. 


Come back to Oberlin — 
Discover KENDAL 


Like the college, people come to Kendal from all over 
the country; 34 states and the District of Columbia, to 
be exact. Kendal at Oberlin offers retirement living that 
emphasizes wellness; nurturing body, mind and spirit. 
Within walking distance to Oberlin College, there are 
abundant opportunities for cultural experiences, lifelong 
learning and community involvement. Our beautiful 
107-acre campus includes walking trails, ponds 

and wetlands. 


Planning a trip to Oberlin for Commencement and 
Reunion Weekend? We invite you to visit Kendal 
as well. Browse our galleries. Tour our campus. 
We're looking forward to seeing you! 


NI DANE 
oie 


Together, transforming the experience of aging." 


600 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 _ 
1-800-548-9469 ¢ www.kao.kendal.org 
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Follow us at Facebook.com /KendalatOberlin * * 
i P , 
/ it our blog at www.kendalnorthernohio.org / blog, et 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


TIME LINE 
Highlights from Kendal at Oberlin’s first 20 years 


1993 


First residents moved in 


1994 


Residents Association 
(KORA) organized | 


1996 


Fitness Center opened 


1997 
Achieved Continuing Care 
Accreditation 


Kendal’s Care for Kids i is 
accredited 


1999 : 
Dedicated newly- -named > 
sephers Soy Center 


2000 


KORA and Obertin seniors o 


Ae a folie 


s arseraarnence 6 ahs 


2005 


Publicity Plugs for Oberlin 
Schools initiated by Kendal 
residents 


2007 | 
Energy Pilot Project initiated 


2008 


Stevens Care Center ~ 


accredited for Person 
Centered Care by CARF/ 
CCAC 


2010 

Sponsored Road Scholar 
(formerly Elderhostel) 
programs 


sur ROT 2 bes 
fos Completion of first Master 


 Plan—36 new cottages and 


; ve 2 Assisted Living suites 
: ie named 

fo Intergenerational | 

: Program c of Distinction by 


~~ | Oberlin Alumni 
OBERLI Magazine 
nN 247 West Lorain St., Suite C 
us . 
COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY Oberlin, OH 44074 


“It’s really interesting; I get so many 
questions about likeability, and I never want to 
sound the misogyny alarm falsely, but people 
who have been on TV who are beloved— 
Tony Soprano, Walter White, Dexter—these 
people are murderers, you guys! All Hannah did 
_ Was steal a twenty from her parents and not be 

the best girlfriend.”— ena Dunham ’0s 


